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Religious Communications. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Character of the Nobleman of Ca- 
pernaum. 

Many attempts have been made, 
to interest mankind in the biography 
of the Scriptures. From the variety 
of character which it embraces, the 
biographical portion of the sacred vol- 
ume is instructive and impressive. 
Had we merely a declaration of the 
depravity of mankind, and a general 
testimony to the gracious provision 
made tor their salvation ; many more 
plausible excuses might be found for 
# continuance in sin, and for non- 
compliance with the claims of the 
gospel, than can be decently made, 
when every reader of the Bible finds 
the accusations of rebellion and un- 
belief brought against people of his 
own condition; and offers of salva- 
tion, and effectual applications of 
grace, made to those of his own cha- 
racter, 

The record, which God has given, 
of the faith of the Nobleman of Ca- 
pernaum, and his family, should not 
be without its effect. How impor- 
tant is it, that the elevated men and 
families of our state and country, 
should duly regard the character and 
eonduet of this person. He is called 
a Nobleman: probably, he belonged 
to the retinue of Herod,—was distin- 
guished by title, by office, and by 
wealth. 

‘Those who read the memoir which 
John has given of him, may profit by 
the circumstance of his nobility, 
Which is mentioned. Every purpose 

fthe narrative would not have been 
answered, had he been spoken of, 
merely as a man. Civil titles and 
earthly distinction, may be consider- 
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ed as of no account in the kingdom of 
God. Let it, however, be understood, 
that what is written in the gospel, ig 
addressed, originally, to men out of 
the kingdom of God ; to sinners, esti- 
mating themselves, their advantages, 
and, also, their embarrassments, as 
men; and not by attainments of holi- 
ness, and by titles to heavenly things: 
and all should be awake to the im- 
portant fact, that, men of every class, 
are accustomed to find discourage- 
ment, and to seek excuse from com- 
pliance with the claims of the gospel, 
in the peculiarity of their character 
and condition. 

The poor and obscure, for instance, 
apologize for their absence from the 
house of God, and excuse themselves 
from intercourse with those who might 
give them counsel, by pleading their in- 
ability to appear decently; or, they 
assign their insignificance,—they are 
forgotten, disregarded, passed by ; so 
that, if they remain ignorant and im- 
penitent, they would pretend that they 
have reasons to palliate, if not to jus- 
tify, their conduct. If, instead of an 
account of Lazarus, the beggar, laid 
at the door of charity, the gospel had 
given us an account of the death and 
glorious immortality of aman; this 
perverse apology would not have been 
reproved, as it now is; nor, but for 
this, and other similar passages, 
would all men stand admonished, 
that God directly hears the poor 
man’s cry. 

If, in recording any instance of con- 
version to the faith of the gospel, the 
sacred writer, instead of simply intro- 
ducing the man, notes the peculiarities 
of his character or condition, speaks 
of hin as a nobleman, er a beggar : in 
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addition to the force with which the 
record is to bear upon all men ; it is 
io make a peculiar impression upon 
readers, who are of a description, 
pimilar.to that of the nran who is set 
forth for an example. Where this is 
not the case, the peculiarities of the 
character, narrated, are considered 
and the design of the 
oly Ghost is so far resisted. 

Noblemen; that is, people in the 
elevated ranks of human life, need, 
like the pbscure, a peculiarity of in- 
struction, reproof, and encourage- 
ment. Secured, often by the single 
principle of pride, from much grovel- 
ing sin; constrained, by public ex- 
pectation, and their own ambition, to 
preserve a decent, or even honourable 
reputation, they may insensibly rise 
io a giddy and dangerous height of 
self-estimation. Circumspect, regu- 
lar, and popular, they may conceive 
ihat their moral attainments are so 
high and so pure, as to render them 
independent of forgiving and sancti- 
fying grace: they may conclude that 
such a Saviour as Jesus Christ does 
not become them, and that it is not 
of any account that they should so 
much as hear that there is an Holy 
Ghost. 

If they escape the deadly effects of 
this self-conceit, other snares are 
spread in their way. Much that is 
splendid and flattering, is within 
their power. Liengrossed, if not satis- 
tied, by pleasure, they are eminently 
exposed to danger, and to death. It 
is a fact generally conceded, that ad- 
versity, more frequently than pros- 
perity, begets consideration. Were 
not the fact conceded, it might be as- 
serted, on higher authority than hu- 
man observation. S}y the sadness 
of the countenance, the heart is 
made better. God aillicts and grieves 
she children of men, for their profit, 
that they may beconve partakers of 
his holiness. ap is our warraat 
irom the Bible, for believing, that 
pe opie | in the elex wt walks. of hu- 
man life, untouched by humiliating 

judgme nts, are surrounded with such 
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vast danger of w ithholding their 
thoughts ‘and affections from the 
world tocome. ‘I’ hey need some ad- 

dress from the word of God, which. 

with an emphasis, not to ‘tA disre- 
garded, will say, that without an in- 
terest in redeeming grace, they are 
‘wretched, and tiscrable nnd poor.’ 

Upon the noble family of Caperna. 
um, seeking their highest honours ge: 
the feet of Jesus, and finding their on- 
ly merit in his blood; all “people of 
distinction should look for an exam- 
ple which God presents for their prof 
it. Should any person of this class, 
say, ‘1 have enough of the favour of 
God, in the blessings of his common 
Providence’; let him remember the 
Nobleman of Capernaum; and let 
him conclude that to be aa heir to 
any thing better beyond the grave, 
than was the rich man in the gospel, 
when he begged of Lazarus a drop ot 
water—that to be an heir of the king- 
doin of heaven, he must now be rich 
in faith and good works. 

Iu the fact, that adverse events are 
often highly necessary to alia e re- 
ligious thoughts and determinations, 
we perceive the exposure of prosper- 
ous people to one of two evils: dis- 
tressing visitations of divine judg: 
ments; or, everlasting ruin. if ue 
such eveut, as the sickness of a son, 
bring them, as the family of Capei- 
naum were brought, to Christ, per- 
haps no application for divine favour 
will be made, and that no such aitain- 
ment as faith will be possessed — 
There is, however, one way of escape 
from the necessity of either of these 
evils: acompliance with the offers of 
mercy. Merit, or, as an apostle said, 
boasting is excluded trom a success- 
ful pursuit of salvation by grace; but 
we inay believe, that, of all the love- 
ly spectacles of piety, upon which an- 
gels delight to look, that would be 
the most ¢ onspicuous, in which a per- 
son, so elevated, as not to need reli- 
gion, to add to his earthly respecta- 
bility ; so prosperous, as not to seek 
through it, compassion and succour ; 
" sid from ev eeenrs @s not to seem 
driven Before the rad of the Almigh- 
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ty: should awake to a sense of his 
depravity and guilt ; should confess to 
Christ and to men, the righteousness 
of the condemning law, and the rich- 
es of pardoning grace; should feel 
his responsibility, and rejoice in his 
opportunity to bless the world witha 
commanding example of piety ; should 
put on the garments of salvation, 
stand for the defence, and act for the 
exemplification of the truth ; should 
enter, with the powers of a miglity 
mind, into an understanding and elu- 
eidation of the doctrines of salvation ; 
and, standing inthe church, with a 

seal for her increase, and a devotion 
to her discipline, should, by his influ- 
ence, derived from God, render her 
heautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jeru- 
salem, and terrible as an army with 
hanners. Courage would be given to 
every christian heart, and strength to 
every christian hand ; ; and, let it be 
repeated, there would be no ordinary 
joy in heaven. I-RGATEs. 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
On “the full assurance of Hope.” 


THERE is a prevalent opinion, that 
it is almost, if not entirely impossi- 
ble, for christians to know that they 
love God in sincerity. From _ this 
opinion it naturally results— 

First, that christians in whom the 
love of God is decidedly prevalent, 
hesitate to admit the evidence of their 
own consciousness, that this is the 
fact, lest confidence should be a mere 
hypocritical presumption. They thus 
are not indulged with that free and fil- 
ial approach to God—do not have that 
patience under the evils of life—that 
cheerfulness in well-doing, and those 
joyful, heaven-directed views and 
aims which they would otherwise pos- 
sess: and 

Secondly :—christians, in whom 
the love of God has but a feeble and 
doubtful influence, neglect suitable 
means to obtain more satisfying 
evidence of their sincerity, than they 
at present enjoy. Considering their 
state, though doubiful, to be as good 
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as that of christians generally, or as 
can ordinarily be expected in circum- 
stances like theirs, they reject an im- 
portant motive to persevering dili- 
gence in making their calling and elec- 
tion sure. 

Thirdly s—impenitent sinners, in 
some instances, are deprived of a 
powerful motive to attend to the gos- 
pel. They sometimes feel them- 
selves most miserable: apprehen- 
sions of death, and of an eternal ret- 
ribution, deprive them of enjoyment. 

Vere they convinced that they might 
be relieved from the terror of these 
apprehensions; that by submission 
to the gospel they might ordinarily 

anticipate with joyful hope, the events 
which now fill them with dismay ; 
and that it is the common privilege of 
consistent and diligent christians thus 
toanticipate them; they could scarce- 
ly fail of saying, “ ‘This is the pearl 
of great price : Let us sell all that we 
may obtain.” But considering chris- 
tians as being no more confident of 

safety than themselves, and this of 
necessity, they desire not a religion 
which promises them no relief. 

Fourthly ;-—many are by these 
means quieted in self-deception. A 
considerable part of those to whom 
the gospel is preached, have a ration- 
al conviction of its truth and import- 
ance; attend upon its institutions ; 
are moral i in their conduct; and hence 
indulge a degree of hope, that they 
possess the faith, and perform the 
obedience, which are the stipulated 
conditions of eternal life. Persons 
of this description, are generally fond 
of availing themselves of the ac- 
knowledged doubts of real christians, 
to fortify their presumption. “ We, 
they say, “do not know that we are 
not christians, and those who really 
are christians, do not know that they 
are. Wehavea doubtful hope and 
this is all that any have, or can rea- 
sonably expect to have, in the present 
world.” Such people are continually 
averring, that death is the king of ter- 

rors to ‘all men; that none are so con- 
fident of their safety, but that, when 
the trial comes they fear to die: 
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and if they hear of some who in the 
confidence of their holy calling, and 
the- joy of their heavenly hope, are 
actually raised superior to the dread 
of death, they invidiously ascribe it 
to another cause. 

Now in whatever measure effects 
like these may be supposed to result 
from the opinion which has been 
mentioned, they urge it upon our se- 
rious consideration. That there are 
affections which may be mistaken for 
genuine piety; that self-love disposes 
us toa delusive partiality in judging 
of our own character; that many 
persons are, in fact, deceived respect- 
ing their real condition; and that a 
warranted confidence of our sincerity 
can neither be attained nor preserv- 
ed without the prevalence of spiritnal 
affections, and care in distinguishing 
them by the test of revealed truth,must 
certainly be admitted, and should be 
very seriously pondered. Yet, that 
such confidence may be aitained ; 
that it should be recommended to 
christians, as an object to which they 
are continually to aspire; and to 
which they may hope, by persever- 
ing diligeuce, to attain; and conse- 
quently that the doubting condition, 
in which many of them remain, is 
generally the result of their own neg- 
heence and disobedience ; will, it is 
apprehended, appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations :— 

1. Hely love is so essentially dif- 


ferent from every other affection of 


the mind, that it may be distinguish- 
ed. 

Were the difference between chris- 
tians and other men found, not in the 
nature, but in the strength of their 
‘affections, it might be impossible to 
distinguish them. But this is not the 
fact.—** That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is bern 
of the spirit is spirit.” Between 
these, instead of resemblance, there 
is repugnance.—“ ‘The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh, and these are con- 
trary the one to the other.” The 
one is holiness, the other sin. The 
one is impartial good will, the other 
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is exclusive self-love. To the one, the 
whole character and the unmitigated 
law of God are lovely; to the hee 
they are “without form or comli- 
ness.” ‘The one is a disposition to 
humility and trust in God; the other, 
to self-exaltation and seli- “dependence. 
The one is inclined to cheerful and 
unreserved submission and obedience 
to God; the other, to only a con- 
strained and partial semblance of 
these. To the one, Christ is precious ; 
salvation by grace, through his me- 
diation, is welcome; his people, 
whom he has redeemed by his blood, 
and renewed after his image, are the 
excellent of the earth; and the sab- 
bath with all divinely appointed 
methods of spiritual communion, are 
delighttul: the other is blind to the 
excellencies of Christ, and the glory 
of the gospel; is averse to the pe- 
culiarities of believers; and devoid of 
a relish for the ordinances of religion. 
The favor of God, couformity to his 
holiness, and devotedness to his 
honor, are the consummation of joy 
to the one; the possessions, honors, 
and pleasures of the world are the 
supreme good of the other. Such 
being the peculiar nature of holy 
love, various exercises and fruits are 
described in the Scriptures, as being 
peculiar to it. Those, therefore, in 
whom it exists and prevails, may, by 
comparing its exercises ana fruits in 
themselves, with the delineation of 
them, which is furnished by the serip- 
tures, obtain a reasonable and unwa- 
vering confidence of their sincerity. 
2. Christians are addressed in the 
Scriptures, as capable of knowing 
their sincerity. Paul in his second 
epistle to the Corinthians, says, * Ex- 
amine yourselves whether ye be 1 
the faith; prove your own selves 
know ye not your own selves, how 
that Jesus Christ is in you, except 
ye be reprobates ?” Under a_ similar 
impression of the possibility and the 
duty of self-knowledge, the writer to 
the Hebrews, having specified some 
things of which he was persuaded 
concerning them, and “ which ac- 
company salvation,” subjoined “ and 
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we desire that every one of you do 
chew the same diligence to the full 
,ssurance of hope unto the end.” 
The apostle Peter, also, in his letter 
;9 the brethren “ scattered abroad,” 
javing urged them to “add to their 
aith,” the various graces of the 
christian character, sums up the 
whole in the exhortation, “ where- 
fore the rather, brethren, give all 
diligence to make your calling and 
election sure.’ Now it is obvious 
that in these passages, a knowledge 
of our sincerity, is not only enjoined 
asa duty, but is urged as a motive to 
diligence, and therefore is considered 
asa privilege, which we may hope, 
by diligence, to enjoy. Nor is this 
the only form, in which christians are 
addressed as capable of knowing 
their sincerity. ‘The bible is replete 
with promises to those who love God. 
Now, if christians cannot know that 
they love God, they cannot receive 
the full consolation which these pro- 
mises are designed to convey. But 
the very fact of a specification of 
character, seems intended to show 
the heirs of promise, that their best 
interests are secured, and therefore to 
suppose that it is ordinarily their 
own fault, if they do not perceive 
that theirs is the character specified. 
Such, evidently, was the view which 
the apostle had of the subject, when 
he said, *‘ God, willing more abun- 
dantly to shew unto the heirs of pro- 
mise, the immutability of his counsel, 
confirmed it by an oath; that by two 
immutable things, in which it was 
impossible for God to lie, we might 
have a strong consolation, who have 
fed for refuge to lay hold on the hope 
set before us; which hope we have 
as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
uitel stedfast.”? 

Again. Aconsiderable part of the 


Scriptures is addressed in the form of 


epistles, to those whom they style 
* saints,” “the chosen,” the call- 
ed,” “the sanctified in Christ Jesus” 
——a manner of address, which sup- 
poses that there were, when these 
*pistles were written, and that there 


would continue to be, wherever the 
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word of God should go, those who 
would have reasonable evidence of 
their being such as these appellations 
import; and indeed, that christians 
generally, who should not, by their 
own fault, fail of their proper privile- 
ges, would find in themselves such evi- 
dence. ‘They are accordingly called on 
to rejoice in their high calling; to be 
patient under their trials, in hope of a 
glorious issue ; to com(ort their hearts 
in their afilictions, with the assu- 
rance of divine favor. In fact, that 
numerous class of people, who pass 
through life, indolently professing 
that they are christians, without a 
lively consciousness of any peculiar 
feature of the christian character, are 
scarcely, if at all, supposed, in these 
epistles, to compose a part of the 
Church ot God. If real christians 
are in this condition, and under a ne- 
cessity of remaiping in it, in vain is 
a part of the Scriptures employed in 
the form of particular and appropri- 
ate addresses to them, and that part 
too, which seems to havé been espe- 
cially designed to convey to them, 
that rich legacy of their ascended 
Redeemer, which he promised them 
in this declaration, “ Iwill pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another 
comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever, even the Spirit of ‘Truth, 
whom the world cannot receive.” 

3. Christians are described in the 
Scriptures, as actually knowing thei 
sincerity. 

This, as a fact, is generally admit- 
ted: but the inference that christians, 
in the present circumstances of the 
church, may know their sincerity, Is, 
by some denied, on the ground that 
those whom the Scriptures describe, 
were some of them inspired, and thas 
others were favored with extraordi- 
nary gifts of the Spirit. But it does 
not appear that there was a necessa- 
ry connexion between divine inspira- 
tion, or any other extraordinary gilt 
of the Spirit, and real piety, or, a 
few instances, perhaps, excepted, 
that they were satisfied of their 
gracious sincerity, by these means. 
On the contrary, when they speak of 
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their sincerity in terms of the most 
unwavering confidence, they refer us 
to evidence of the same kind with 


that which christians in all ages of 


the world possess. When our Lord 
addressed to Peter, the affecting in- 
terrogation, “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me ?” that disciple con- 
sidered the enquiry as respecting a 


fact, a fact concerning which be 


might be assured, or he would not 

have dared to appeal to Omniscience 

for the truth of his declaration res- 

pecting it. Unless, then, we can con- 
sine our Lord as making enquiry, 
' his disciple as giving an answer 

re pecting a fact, of which the latter 
» kn owledge, Peter did know 

ne loved the Lord Jesus Christ 

sacerity. But we have no intt- 


-son that he had other means of 


omg his sincerity, than other 
Sans have knowing theirs ; 
from it, we plainly perceive, 
oe tenor of the narrative, that 
‘ence was no other than the 
that consciousness of the 
fact, wo-ch he felt in his own bosom. 
be threetold repetition of the enqui- 
sy seems to have been understood by 
him, as an allusion to the occasion 
which he had given hts Lord to dis- 
trust his sincerity, in having thrice 
denied him: and the final asservation, 
that notwithstanding, he did sincerely 
and ardently love his Redeemer, was 
an appeal to the heart-searching eye 
as a witness to the tact, “ Lord, thon 
knowest all things; thou knowest 
that I love thee.” “ Depend not oa 
my word. ‘Thou art thyself the 
searcher of hearts. Look directly 
into my heart, and there wilt thou 
perceive my love to thee.” 
Paul, including his brethren with 
himself, says, “we know that if the 
earthly house of this tabernacle were 


dissolved, we have a building of 


God, an SAR not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. For in this 
we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is 
from heaven. Now he which hath 
wrought us for the self-same thing, 
is God, who also hath given unto us 
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the earnest of the spirit. Therefore, 
we are always confident, knowing 
that whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord.” 
Had the apostle spoken of himsel; 
alone, perhaps we could not infer tha; 
christians generally, might aspire to 
the confidence which he describes. 
But not only does he include other 
christians, with no express limitation, 
but he avations the experience which 
is common to all christians, the 
change of judgment and_ affections 
which God has wrought, and the 
sanctification and comfort which are 
an earnest of the spirit, as the eyi. 
dence on which that confidence wos 
established. ‘To similar evidence 
does the apostle John also refer us, in 
his frequent mention of this subject, 
Having spoken of christians as “ be. 
gotten of God,’ he says, “ And ws 
Know that we are of God. And we 
know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know him that is true.and 
we are in him that is true, even in 
his Son Jesus Christ.” In another 
place, having spoken of loving the 
brethren in deed and in truth, he 
subjoins, “* And hereby we know that 
we are of the truth, and shall assure 
our hearts betore him.” He pro- 
ceeds to describe holy love, discover- 
ing itself by its own action, to the 
perception of the mind in which it 
exists. For if our heart condemi 
us, God is greater than our heart, 
and knoweth all things. Beloved, 11 
our heart condemn us not, then have 

we confidence toward re ery And 
whatsoever we ask we receive of him, 
because we keep his commandments, 
and do those things which are pleas- 
ing in his sight. ‘And this is his com- 
mandment, that we should believe 
on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, 
and love one another, as he gave us 
commandment. And he that keep- 
eth his commandments dwelleth in 
him, and he inhim. And hereby v¢ 
hnow that he abideth in us, by thé 
Spirit which he hath given us.” All 
this accords with what he had learp- 
ed from his divine master. Chis! 
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when he took leave of his disciples, 
vave to them, and, through them, to 
ielievers generally, the promise of 
«the comforter,” and adds, “ at that 
time,” that is, when the comforter 
hall have come, “ ye shall know that 
t am inthe Father, and you in me, 
and I in you.” As love is the most 
essential effect, and the proper evi- 
dence, of union to Christ, he further 
subjoins, “Ile that hath my com- 
mandmeuts and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me, and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my iather, and I 
will love him, and manifest myself 
unto him 3?—manifcest myself, the 
import appears to be, as foving him. 
llaving addressed to them many simi- 
lar consolations, he observed; ‘These 
things have I said unto you, that my 
joy ‘might remain in you, and that 
your joy might be full.” = Are 
real christians then, doomed to una- 
voidable fears, lest all their supposed 
communion with their Saviour should 
prove imaginary, and their souls be 
doomed to an everlasting separation 
trom his love? Surely, in that case, 
notwithstanding the many things 
which he has said unto them, their joy 
cana be full. 

But, do not real and eminent chris- 
tians complain of much darkness and 
sinfulness ? Doubtless they do. ‘They 
have no exalted conception of the 
degree of their own holiness. Eve- 
ry one of them is ready to say of 
himself—* less than the least of all 
stints.” Abasing views of them- 
selves, in their impertect state, are in- 
separable from holy love. Love 
qualifies them to discern the perfec- 
tion of God, the holiness of his law, 
the obligations resulting from redemp- 
ion, and the deep defilement and guilt 
of sin. Love prepares them to ob- 
serve the moral character of their 
Hearts and conduct; to detect the 
windings of the deceitful principle 
within ; and to view themselyes, as 
they really advance in holiness, 
continually farther feom the perfection 
fo which they aspire. hey may, 
therefore, have a deep sense of sin- 


fluuess, with no distrust of their sin- 
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cerity. With no inconsistency, and 
with the same breath, they may say, 
“Lord Tam vile; I am carnal, sold 
under sin; yet thou knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love thee.” 
** But are not many who have strong 
confidence of their love to God, 
deceived ? How, then, can real chris- 
tians know that they are not of this 
number?” ‘To these very natural 
enquiries, it may be replied, that, 
were the Scriptures insufficient to de- 
tect every self-deceiver, and destroy, 
when duly regarded, every delusive 
hope, then it would follow, that chris- 
tians could not certainly distinguish 
themselves from hypocrites; that 
Christ has not said those things which 
are sufficient that their joy may be 
full; that he bas furnished them with 
no means of giving a decisive answer 
to the question, ** Lovest thou me fr” 
but has left them under the necessity 
of cruelly tormenting doubts, whether, 
or not, their existence will be to them 
an ultimate blessing. But in truth, 
* light hath come into the world, and 
men have loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. 
For every one that docth evil hateth 
the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest his deeds should be reproved. 
But he that doeth truth, cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought in 
God.” Self-deceivers are not con- 
versant with the whole word of God, 
and with their own dispositions, affec- 
tions and conduct, in comparison with 
that standard. They adopt false ap- 
prehensions of the divine character, 
as the object of their adoration and 
trust; or a false standard of holiness, 
as the test of their experience and con- 
duct; or, averse to self-inspection, 
they rush heedlessly on, neglectful of 
the solemn enquiry “Is there not a 
lie in my right hand?” And though 
ten thousand such deceivers were to 
“feed on ashes,” this should not dis- 
turb the confidence of those, who, 
from real subjection of themselves to 
the light, find it “ manifest that their 
deeds are wrought in God.” 
‘What conclusion, then, must be 
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formed concerning that numerous 
class of people, who are passing 
through life, feebly hoping that they 
are christians, without any distinct 
and lively consciousness of that love 
in which the christian charater most 
essentially consists ?” 

What proportion of real christians 
is of this class, it is impossible to 
determine. <A_ scriptural‘ confidence 
is not obtrusive and boastful, but re- 
tiring and humble. Probably, trom 
this cause, the number of those who 
do habitually, after Peter’s example, 
commit themselves to Christ, with a 
lively confidence that he is the object 
of their sincere and supreme affection, 
is greater than some are willing to ad- 
mit. 

There are, however, some whose 
hope is feeble and wavering, through 
misapprehension. They have gra- 
cious affections. but they have not 
learned to distinguish them. ‘Thata 
great moral change has been wrought 
jn them; that old things are passed 
away, and all things become new, is 
manifest: but that a renewing of the 
mind after the image of God, can 
possibly consist with so much pollution 
as they discern in themselves, they 
imagine to be hardly possible. 
Through misapprehension of the real 
character of holiness in a state of 
initial sanctification, they make those 
things an occasion for distrust, which 
might realfy assure their hearts. 

Nor should it be overlooked, that 
there are, in the experience of most 
believers, seasons of desertion, in 
which the spiritual world to them, is 
veiled in darkness; in which pious 
affections seem to be extinguished ; 
and the corruptions of their hearts, 
irritated by temptation, are disclosed 
with unusual clearness, and in dis- 
tressing exercise to their views; and 
that some believers, through peculiar 
constitutional habits, in this manner, 
“walk in darkness,” and “sink in 
deep waters,” during the greater part 
of their lives. Yet it may be feared, 
that the cause of those feeble inope- 
rative hopes of which we speak, is, in 
a multitude of persous, of avery dif- 


ferent character. Were the heat. 
searching God to tell how they nev. 
lect that holy book which he has 
given “asa light to their feet,” how 
little their thoughts are employed on 
subjects which are suited to employ 
and strengthen the ailections of 4 
heaven-born principle, and how inat. 
tentive they are to the exercises oj 
communion with God, and with his 
people; were he to relate what 
strangers they are to strict self-inspec. 
tion, serious meditation, and secret 
prayer, and how feeble is their relis) 
for these employments; were he also 
to describe their enormous eageriess 
for the distinctions, the emc!umeats, 
the esteem, and the self-indulgence of 
the world, and their indifference to 
the cause of God, the welfare of his 
people, and the eternal salvation o! 
their fellow men; were the history of 
their lives to be laid open by the om- 
niscient mind, to the view of an im- 
partial acquaintance, as itis laid open 
to their own view, he would-be so far 
from surprise, that they have no es. 
tablished confidence of the sincerity 
of their love to God, that he would 
wonder, most of all, that they do not 
renounce every pretension to it e1- 
tirely. There is painful reason to 
fear, that many are deceived—deceiv- 
ed rather because they seek a refuge 
from alarm, while they walk accord: 
ing tothe course of this world, than 
because they either believe, on a care 
ful examination, that the testimony of 
God warrants their confidence, or 
are willing to submit to that self-de- 
nying obedience, by which alone, 4 
warranted confidence can be support 
ed. Yet, “the secret of the Lori 
is with them that fear him, aad he 
will shew them his covenant.”’ 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
Did Christ advance any new Mord! 
Precept ? 
Some writers on ethicks and reve 


lation, do not speak decidedly on this 
question ; but others have asserted, 
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that the two precepts, “ Whatsoever 

ye would that men should do unto 

you, do ye even so to them,” and 

“Love your enemies,” particularly 

the last, are peculiar to the christian 

dispensation. Hence, we frequently 

hear this latter opinion advanced in 

the pulpit: and if it be true, this 

should be done. But if it be oppos- 

ed by facts, the man who thus advan- 

ces it, exposes himself to the attacks 

of scepticks, and the cause of chris- 

tianity, to injury. In reality, it is be- 

lieved to be of no very great impor- 
tance, which side of this question be 

true. For, if it be proved, that eve- 
ry principle, and every modification 

of the principles of morality, are found 

somewhere in the writings of heathen 
philosophers, this will not show that 
they were known to the mass of the 
people; or, that they were reduced 
(o practice, even by the philosophers 
themselves. To the world in 
ceneral, it was the same as if they 
were unknown. They were as much 
removed from common observation, 
as diamonds in the cabintts of mine- 
ralogists, or in the palaces of kings ; 
and as much concealed by false prin- 
ciples, as gold is, in the mountains of 
Mexico, by earth and rocks. Now 
Christ has separated all these valua- 
ble principles, from their rubbish, and 
given them such a form and interest, 
that they come home to the under- 
standing and heart, of even the most 
ignorant men, 

It is thought, that in one respect, 
there is even some advantage in prov- 
ing, that all the principles of morality 
are found among the heathen. Tor 
this will show, that it was not the 
main object of the mission of Christ, 
to reveal any thing new in ethicks, 
but to develop the way of salvation 
by faith in his atonement: and thus 
will the opinions be weakened, that 

Christianity is as old as the crea- 
tion,” and that its péculiar doctrines 
are of little consequence. 

With these remarks prefaced, I 
shall now endeavour to show, that 
every moral precept, delivered by 
Christ, may be found in heathen wri- 
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ters, anterior to his appearance. If 
the extracts I shall make to establish 
this position, be not deemed conclu- 
sive, I wish to see their deficiency 
pointed out. Indeed, I make this 
communication, more from a hope to 
elicit information, and to see the point 
settled by abler men, than from a 
wish to advance any thing novel, or 
peculiar 5 for, I confess, I am of- 
ten much perplexed, when, with 
the evidence to the contrary, adduc- 
ed below, before me, I hear ministers 
of the gospel maintain, that, to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, and to 
love our enemies, are precepts to be . 
found, only in the bible; and when 
they do not even mention this evi- 
dence, as an objection to the position. 
it would be gratifying to read some 
remarks in the Christian Spectator 
on this point. 

It will be unnecessary to produce 
passages from the writings of the an- 
cient philosophers, on any other points 
of morality, except the two above 
mentioned ; since it will not be ques- 
tioned that all others were known to 
them, at least, in theory. And as to 
these two points, doing to others as 
we would they should do to us, and loy- 
ing our enemies, [ shall be chiefly de- 
pendant on a paper in the Asiatic Re- 
searches. I would, however, just 
name a passage from Plato, and an 
other from Cicero: the latter, com 
prehending the first of these princi- 
pies, and the former, implying, at 
least, that we should not return evil 
for evil. 

“ It is better, neither to accuse any 
man in gudgment, nor do him any 
evil, even if he have injured us.” 

Plato in Critone. 

“ Then this will be effected, which, 
to some, may seem incredible, but it 
ws necessary, that a man should love 
himself no better than another.” 

Cicero de legibus, Lib. 1. 

The following extract is from a pa 
per on the Philosophy of the Asiatics, 
by Sir William Jones, President of 
the Society of Bengal. See Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. IV, page 165. It 
is given verkatim, because i, comes 
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so directly to the point under consid- 
ration. 


“Our divine religion, the truth of 


which, (if any history be true,) is 
abundantly proved by historical evi- 
dence, has no ticed of such aids, as 
many are willing to give it, by assert- 
iug that the wisest mien of this world 
were ignorant of the two great max- 
ims, that we must act in respect to 
others, as we would wish them to act 
7n respect of ourselves, and that, wi- 
stead of returning evil for evil, we 
should confer bene efits, even on those 
who injure us :. But the first rule ts 
implied in aspeech of Lysias, and ex- 
pressed fi distinct phrases by ‘Vhales 
and Pittacus; and 1 lave seen it, 
vord for word, in the original of Con- 
fucius, which I carefully compared 
with the Latin translation. It has 
been usual, with zealous men, to ridi- 
cule and abuse ali those, who dare, on 
this pomt, quote the Chinese philoso- 
pher; but instead of supporting their 
cause, they would shake it, if it could 
be shaken, by their uncandid asperity : 
for they ought to remember, that one 
great end of the revejation, as it is 
most expressly deciared, was not to 
instruct the wise and few, but the 
many and unenlightened. If the con- 
version, therefore, of the Pandits and 
Maulavis in this country, shall ever 
be attempted by protestant missiona- 
ries, they must beware of asserting, 
while they teach the gospel of tr uth, 
what these Pandits and Maulavis 
would know to be false: The foriner 
would cite the beautiful Arya couplet, 
which was written at least three cen- 
turies before our era, «and which pro- 
nounces the duty of a good man, even 
in the moment of his destruction, to 
consist, not oaly in forgiving, but 
voen in a desire of benefiting his de- 
stroger 3 as the sandal tree, in the 
ystant of its overthrow, en per- 


fame on the axe which fells : and 


the latter would triumph in sabes 
th 1e verse of Sadi, who represents @ 
return of good for good, as a slight 
reciprocity ; but, says the virtuous 
anan, Confer benefits oa him who has 
injured thee, using an Arabic sen- 
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tence, and a maxim, apparently of the 
ancient Arabs. Nor would the Mus. 
selman fail to recite four distichs oj 
Hafiz, who has illustrated that max- 
im with fancitul, but elegant ally 
sions : : 


‘ Learn from yon orient shell, to love thy 
toe, 

‘ And store with pearls, the hand that 
brings thee woe: 

« Free, like you rock, from base vindictive 
pride, 

‘¢ Emblaze with gems, the wrist that rends 
thy side : 

« Mark, where yon tree rewards the stony 
show er, 

“With fruit nectareous, or the balmy 
flower 

6s Al} nature calls aloud :—“ Shall man cs 
less, 

Than heal the smiter, and the saile 
bless 2” 


‘Now titre is not a shadow o/ 
reason for believing that the poet ot 
Shiraz had borrowed this doctrine 
trom the christians ; but, as the cause 
of christianity could never be promoi- 
ed by falsehood, or error, so it will 
never be gbstructed by candour anid 
veracity : for the lessons of Confi- 
cius and Chanacya, of Sadi and Hatiz, 
are unknown, even at this day, to 
millions of Chinese and Hindoos, 
Persians and other Mohammedans, 
who toil for daily support ; nor, were 
they known ever so perfectly, woul 
they have a divine sanction with the 
multitude; so, that in order to en- 
lighten the minds of the ignorant, and 
to enforce the obedience of the per- 
verse, it is evident, @ priori, that 2 
revealed religion was necessary in the 
great system of providence.” 

It seems difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion Sir William Jones has drawa 
from the above statement, that the 
two precepts of morality, of whic}: 
we are speaking, were known to the 
southern nations of Asia, before the 
christian era. Yet it may be suggest- 
ed, that these principles were origit- 
ally derived from the Old Testament 
Tor, though few of the Jews eve: 
practised upon them, yet the first, viz. 
doing to others as we would the) 
should do unto us, is implied in the 

following passages from Icxodus ana 
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Heuteronomy—and the last, viz. lov- 
“7 our enemy, is found in Proverbs. 
_—Exodus xxiii, 4, 5, “If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox, or his ass, going 
astray, thou shalt surely bring it 
hack to him agan. If thou see the 
ass of him that hateth thee, lying un- 
der his burden, and wioaldet forbear 
#0 help him ; thou -_ surely help 
him.” Duet. xxii, 1, “ Thou sink 
not see thy brother's ox, or his sheep, 
go astray, and hide th yself from 
them: thou shalt, in any case, bring 
them again unto th y brother.”  Pro- 
verbs xxv, 21, “If thine enemy be 
hungry, give ‘ie bread to eat: and 
if he be thirst y, give him water to 
drink.” The conduct of David to- 
wards Saul, at the cave of Engedi, 
nay also be mentioned as a practical 
Jlustration of the rule of returning 
cood for evil, and this could not fail 
of being long remembered among 
the Jews. 

Now it has been shown, by the. re- 
searches of learned men, to be at least 
not improbable, that some of the des- 
cendants of the ten tribes, are still to 
be found in India: and perhaps these 
iribes might have originally introduc- 

ed these precepts, among the southern 

\siatics. It must, however, be con- 
fessed, that they are much more clear- 
ly sad fully expressed by the Pandits 
and Maulavis, than in the Old Tes- 
tament—-the reverse of what we 
should have here anticipated. Be- 
sides, the allusions to natural objects, 
tor lustrations of the principle taught 
inthe Arya couplet, and in the dis- 
‘ichs of Hafiz, such as “ the Sandal 
tree,” the * orient shell,” the * rock,” 
and the “ tree,’ are an internal mark 
of originality. DocENDuws. 
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1 Cor, x. 4.—“ For they drank ef 


that spiritual rock that followed 
them.” Christ, the source of our spir- 
itual life, is here represented under 
the image of that fountain which flow 

ed from the rock, smitten by Monee, 
at Horeb.. Many commentators have 
inferred from the expression, it /ol- 
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lowed them, that this rock, or a stream 
issuing from it, literally followed the 
Israelites in the wilderness. ‘This, 

however, is entirely improbable ; for 
we find them, after this period, at the 
river Arnon, and at the well Beor, 
where they undoubtedly went to pro- 
cure water. Nor is such an interpre- 
tation necessary. As God provided 
water for them during forty years, in 
the wilderness, and often unquestion- 
ably in a miraculous manner; we 
say, by a natural figure, that the 
fountain opened for them at Horeb, 
continued with them in all their wan- 
derings. 

1 Cor. xi. 10.—For this cause 
ought the woman to have (eZovcsay) 
a power, or guard, i. e. a veil on her 
head, because of the angels, i. e. min- 
isters. In the service of the syna- 
gogue, the officiating ministers were 
called angels, 1. e. messengers of God 
to the congregation ; and even at the 
time of Solomon the Hieh Priest was 
called “the angel,” Eccl. v. 6.— 
Hence, in the early churches, chris- 
tian ministers were frequently de- 
nominated the angels, or messeu- 
gers. ~~ 

Romans, xvi. 5.—“ The chureh 
that is in their house.” This ex- 
pression, which occurs likewise in 1 
Cor. xvi. 19. Col. iv. 15. and Philem. 
2. has been imagined by some per. 
sons, to indicate, that every individa- 
al in the family spoken of, was a pro- 
fessor of Christianity. In the origi- 
nal, however, it conveys no such idea. 
‘The word rendered church, denotes 
literally, an assembly. rom the 
lapgusge of the apostie, it is evident 
that such an assembly met statedly a 
the house of Aquila, for social wor- 
ship, whether on the Sabbath, or for 
christian conference, at other times, 
is not said. 

Acts xiii. 50. But the Jews stirred 
up the devout and honorable women, 
and raised perseention against Paul 
and Barnabas. Itis frequently asked, 
with what propriety those who unit. 
ed in the persecution of the apostles, 
are called devout. The difliculty 
will be removed, by reflecting, thas 
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these (ccBeuevo:) worshippers, were 
Greeks, who had been made prose- 
lytes by the Jews; and of course 
were devout, or devoted to the Jewish 
faith. Consequently they united with 
the Jews, in persecuting the chris- 
tians. 

Mat. xviii. 10.—I say unto you, 
their angels do always behold the face 
of my father in heaven. ‘The angels 
here spoken of, are evidently those 


‘‘ ministering spirits, who are sent 
forth to minister to the heirs of sa}. 
vation ;” and are called their angels, 
as being sent to them. “ They de 
always,” i. e. at all times, or habitu- 
ally, behold the face, i. e. enter into 
the presence of God, to receive his 
commands. ‘The passage, therefore, 
gives no countenance to the notion 
of a particular guardian angel for 
each child of God. P, 
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For the Christian Spectator. 


The Idea of the Jews, respecting the 


Form of tie Universe 


Tue Jews, judging of things by 
their ordinary appearance, consider- 
ed the Universe as being in form, a 
concave sphere, separated ‘by the 
earth, into the Upper and Lower, or 
the visible and invisible Hemispheres. 

The earth was, in their view, flat, 
and supported by the water under- 
neath, as a@wéssel is buoyed up by 
the ocean upon which it floats. Hence, 
perhaps,the following phraseology: * i 
am the Lord that spreadeth abr oud the 
earth,” [sa. xliv. 24. ‘ The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 
for he hath founded it upon the seas 
and established it upon the floods,” 
Ps. xxiv. 1, 2. “ Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image, or 
any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under 
the earth,’ Ex. xx. 3. Hence, also, 
considering the earth as surrounded 
on every side by water, we hear them 
saying, when they wish to employ 
universal language, that a thing ex- 
tends to the “ ends of the earth,” or 

“‘ from sea to sea,” that is, it extends 
in all directions to where land ends, 
and water begins. 

The portion of the Universe be- 
neath the waters, they called * Hell,” 
and supposed it to be the place of all 
departed spirits. ‘he very lowest 
part or bottom of it, they sometimes 


termed the “lowest Hell,” Job, xxvi. 
6, and by way ef emphasis, the re- 
gion of destruction, Prov. xxvii. 20, 
‘Lhe pa rt of the Universe above the 
earth, they called by the general 
names of ‘ Heaven,” “the Hea- 
venus,” or, “ the Firmament.” Some- 
times, however, they are more par- 
ticular, and speak of three Heavens. 
The first, or lowest, comprehends 
the space which contains the atmos- 
phere and the clouds. The second, 
or middle, is the region in which are 
situated the sun, moon, and stars.— 
The highest, or ** the third Heaven,’ 
as St. Paul calls it, is the residence of 
the Deity and the holy Angels. This 
last, Solomon styles, by way of dis- 
tinction, and with peculiar emphasis, 
“the Heaven of Heavens.” Usual. 
ly, however, when the scriptures use 
the word “ Heaven,’ without any 
qualification annexed, they seem to 
include all that portion of the Un 
verse which is above the earth. 
Heaven, Earth, Sea, and fell, 
are thenthe grand divisions which, 
in Jewish phraseology, comprehend 
the whole Universe. With this in 
view, how appropriate and expres- 
sive, as well as lofty and sublime, 
do we perceive that passage ia the 
cxxxix. Psalm to be, which pourtrays 
the ubiquity of the Deity : * Whith- 
er,” exclaims the sweet singer of Is- 
rael, in Strains of glowing adoration, 
“Whither shall I go from Thy spr- 
it, or whither shali I fee from Thy 
presence. 47 LT ascend into Heaven, 
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Thou artthere. IfI make my bed in 
Hell, behold! Thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
Sea, even there shall Thy hand lead 
me, and Thy right hand hold me,” 
y.7—10. What language can fur- 
nish a more striking and forcible des- 
cription of the omnipresence of Jeho- 
veh! T. C. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
SMR, 


HAvine spent nearly a year in 
the new state of Indiana, and having, 
during my residence there, travelled 
into nearly every county, I have ob- 
tained some: information, which, if 
you consider it coincident with your 
design, may be serviceable to those 
who read the Spectator. 

About one third of the southern part 
of the state, has belonged to the Uni- 
ted States, for several years, has been 
surveyed, and is settling with unpar- 
alleled rapidity. About one third of 
the middle part of the state, was pur- 
chased from the Indians last fall, is 
now under survey, and will be ready 
for sale and settlement, in the course 
ofa few mooths. This is pronounc- 
ed by good judges, the best part of 
the western country. The present 
population of the territory, which is 
multiplying every day, is estimated at 
about 200,000 souls—exclusive of 
several tribes of Indians, who, hav- 
ing recently sold a part of their lands, 
are in an unsettled, or a moving state. 
That portion of the state already sur- 
veyed, and in some measure settled, 
is divided into 27 counties, in each 
of which shire-towns are established, 
and courts held several times in the 
year. Corydon, near the southern line 
of the state, is, at present, the seat of 
zovernment. It is a pleasant vil- 
lage, and contains about 1000 souls ; 
and though it isa new place, a pres- 
byterian church has lately been or- 
ganized there, with flattering pros- 
pects. Vincennes, on the Wabash, 
about 60 miles in a direct line from 
‘ts mouth, is the largest town in the 
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state. It was originally settled by 
French and Indians, about the same 
time that Philadelphia was laid 
out. The French are yet numerous 
and have a Roman-Catholic church 
and priests. ‘The local situation is 
beautiful, but the appearance of the 
town is mean. It has a population 
of about 3000. Charlestown, Madi- 
son, Vevay, and New-Albany, all on 
the Ohio river, are new, but very 
beautiful and flourishing villages.— 
They are shire-towns, and in each 
a presbyterian church, with good 
prospects, is organized. The popn- 
lation of each is from 8 to 1500, and 
increasing every week. In Vevay, 
and its neighborhood, the Swiss, who 
are the principal proprietors, are cul- 
tivating the vine with success ; and 
have already made wine, which, I 
think, is nearly equal to the imported 
wines. Many other villages are reg- 
ularly laid out, and some of them are 
beginning to rise into importance. 
White-water, White-river, the Wa- 
bash, and several other rivers, emp- 
tying into the Ohio, are navigable.-— 
The Wabash is boatable to its very 
source, and this is within eight miles of 
the boatable waters of the Miami, 
which empties into Lake Erie. The 
lands, on both sides of the Wabash, 
and on some of the other rivers, are 
prairies, which are nearly a dead 
level, wholly destitute of timber, and 
ven shrubs; they are very produc- 
tive, but are poorly watered, and 
hitherto have been very sickly. On 
some of them, fever and ague are al- 
ways prevalent. Ata distance from 
the rivers, mostof which, at times, 
overflow, the country is as healthy as 
any other new country, in the same 
latitude. On the banks of the Wa- 
bash, in various places, from its head 
waters to fort Harrison, the best kind 
of coal is found in inexhaustible quan- 
tities ; and near the sources of seve- 
ral of the navigable rivers, there are 
salt-springs, from which salt, in abun- 
dance, may be manufactured. <A 
most striking manifestation of divine 
goodness and wisdom; without these 
two articles, that country must be 
peopled with very great difficul- 
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ties. Near Corydon, is a large cave, 

abounding with Epsom Salts and salt 
petre. The first is found in a ereat 
variety of forms, and in many differ- 
ent stages offormation. It is thought 
to be inexhaustible in quantity, is al- 
ready used extensively for medical 
purposes in the western country, and 
when it takes its proper station in 
resular and domestic practice, will, J 
have no doubt, be of national utility. 

The soil, on several of the large 
sivers in Indiana, is very luxuriant, 
and when the land is well cleared, it 
is easily tilled. Remote from the 
rivers, the country is broken, and the 
soil light; though there ts nothing 
like a mountain in the whole state. 
Of the whole state it may be said with 
truth, that there is some very superti- 
or land, anda vast quantity that is 
below mediocrity. Most of the arti- 
cles raised im Virginia, ¢ can be suc- 
cessfully cultiv ated in this state. 
But, after all, its distance from the 
ocean is so great, and some of the 
Jands are so broken, and so thin, that, 
independent of other considerations, it 
is yet very donbtful whether the advan- 
tages overbalance, or even equal the 
disadvantages. The representation 
usually given of the country, as a 
whole, by land speculators, and in- 
terested settlers, is very much exag- 
gerated, and is applicable only to 
some very superior water bottoms : 
while that given by disaffected, o 
home-sick travellers, is far below the 
truth. The correct account is a me- 
dium between the two representa- 
tions. Indiana, with the country 
west of it, is neither a paradise, nora 
desert. And though I would not dis- 
courage emigration to that country, in 
all cases, yet J would affe ctionately 
advise those who are in comfortable 
circumstances, in New-England, 
sit down and thoroughly count the 
eost, before they determine to ftx 
their residence upon the western wa- 
ters. 

With respect to the literature of 
the country, but very little, that is 
animating, can yet be related. The 
national legislature have located and 
reserved, large tracts of land, for the 
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literary benefit of the community.— 

‘The principal part of these lands, j is 
at the disposal of the state legislature, 
subject, however, to certain regula. 
tions. A College, the only one in the 
state, is located “ Vincennes ; anda 
board of trustees appointed, with 
power to fill their own vacancies, 
Congress have given one tow nship of 
six. miles s square, of first rate land, fer 
the benefit of the institution. This of 
course contains 23,040 acres, which 
some of the trustees informed me, is 
now worth, on an average, ten dol- 
lars an acre. If so, their funds at 
this moment, amount to more than 
230,000 dollars. A part of the land 
cannot be disposed of, without spe- 
cial permission from Congress; and 
accordingly, it may besworth three 
times its present value, before it is 
sold. <A large brick building, is al- 
ready erected. The institution isnot 
vet in operation, and some of the trus- 
tees are looking with great and com 
mendable anxiety for suitable instruet- 
ors. Should the institution go inte 
operation, under the direction of wise 
mal cood men, and enjoy the smiles ot 
a benignant Providence, none but tu- 
ture generations can te ll you, how 
vast the benefit, which may resul: 
from the establishment. In othe 
hands, and under other influence, # 
may prove a curse to a_ large 
portion of the western world. As 
yet there are no incorporated acad- 
emies in the state ; and but two or 
three schools, where the languages 
are well taught. Most of the com 
mon schools, which are not nume- 
rous, are conducted upon the worst 
plan. There are some honourable 
exceptions, however, to this remark. 
Before the lands in the state were 
sold, every sixteenth section, (640 
acres) of every township, was resery- 
ed by Congress, for the support 0! 
schools, and p laced at the disposal 0! 
the state government. Some of these 
sections have been leased for a short 
term of years; but, by a very wise 
ordinance of the government, not one 
of them can be sold till a fixed time 
arrives, which, if I mistake not, is the 
year 1825. Ifthese lands should then, 
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or afterwards, be well sold, and the 
proceeds judiciously managed, the 
suture generations of the state at In- 
diana, will have no cause to complain, 
that they are destitute of the means 
of obtaining, an accurate and com- 
petent knowledge of all that is now 
taught in our best common schools. 
The great cause of complaint, at pre- 

sent, is, that they liave but very few 
competent instructors. A miuiltitude 
are engaged in the business of in- 
struction, “who, were they m New- 

Englanc, would be placed among 
the lowest class of learners. Indeed, 
while there are very many doctors, 
lawyers, school-masters, and even 
ministers, so called, in Indiana, and 
ihe neigbouring state and territories 
west, there are many who possess no 
other than a superficial knowledge 
of their profession. Gentlemen of 
eminence in law, physic, school- 
icaching, and the ministry, are loud- 
ly called for ; men, of any other 

character, i in either calling, are not 
wanted in Indiana, and the country 
Rest, 


f To be concluded. ) 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
On Sabbath Schools.—Letter L. 


My pear J—— 
[ anticipated the surprise which 
you express, that in this and the adja- 
cent states, so distinguished for the 
itelligence of their inhabitants, and 
the liberal provision which they have 
tuade for the instruction of the indi- 


gent; such an institution as that of 


the Sabbath Schools, should be neces- 
suy. At the first proposal for their 
éstablishment, the public were but 
very imperfectly aware of the num- 
bers, among the lower classes, whom 
ihey could vreatly benetit ; aad their 
introduction into almost every place 

‘as Opposed, and retarded, from the 
belief that none could be alg who 
ueeded their assistance, or for whose 
tducation, sufficient means and op- 
portunity were not alre ady furnished 
vy the public schools. 


sut due search for scholars, which 
took place on their establishment, 


led to a discovery of tlie real eau. ; 


tion of the poor, and astonished even 
the advocates of the institution, by 
developing the great number of the 
literate, to whom it might afford the 
greatest assistance. Facts fully de- 
monstrate the necessity of Sabbath 
Schools. 

In the schools in the czties in this 
state, large numbers of the indigent, 
utterly ignorant both of religion and 
letters, have been collected ; and in 
these, and others in the country pa- 
rishes, several thousands, who were 
previously taught to read, have been 
instructed in the doctrines and duties 
of christianity. In the city of New- 
York, during the first year ‘after their 
establishment, more than six thousand 
scholars were entered in the schools. 
In the other principal cities in that 
state, nearly, or quite as many, i 
proportion to their population, were 
collected. By the report of the ¢ Phi- 
ladelphia Sunday and Adult School 
Union,’ it appears, that, during the last 
year, upwards of six thousand scholars 
were taught in the schools belonging to 
that institution. They are established, 
not only in all the principal cities 
throughout the United States, but also 
in many of the smallsr towns, and 
villages, and by their aid, many thou- 
sands are rescued from ignorance and 
vice, and formed for respectability, 
piety, and happiness.* 

The scholars, as [remarked in my 
former letter, consist of two great 
classes : those, who are entirely igno- 
rant of letters, and those, who, though 
able to read, need religious instruc- 
tion. 

The first class consists, principally, 
of childr-a of the extremely indigent, 
and «f people of colour, adults as 
well as children. ‘The second class, 
especially in the country schools, con- 
tains many children of the middle and 
upper ran ks in society. You remark, 
that from the unparalleled munifi- 


*See Reports of New-York Sunday 
Schools; Sunday School Repository, No. 
'. 2,13, 14,19; Jame’s Guide; Recorder. 
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cence of this state, in establishing a 
fund for the education of its children, 
and the care of the Legislature to se- 
cure jts useful appropriation, you had 
inferred, that scarcely an individual 
could be found, entirely illiterate ; and 
very few only, who were not sufii- 
ciently acquainted with letters for 
purposes of ordinary business, and 
consequently, that, whatever may be 
tlie need of their establishment in the 
other states, in which no such pro- 


vision is made for the support of 


schools ; yet in tls, they are not ne- 
cessary. 

Several causes combine to render 
the number of persons in this state, 
who need their aid, greater than 
could have been expected. 

In every community, there are some 
individuals, who, from their extreme 
poverty, are unable to incur the ex- 
pense necessary, apart from the as- 
sistance derived from the public fund, 
for the education of their children. 
Urged by the severest penury, their 
utmost exertions, scarcely procure 
énough for their daily subsistence : : 
and neither their purposes, nor means, 
extend any farther, than the mere pro- 
longation of life, almost without en- 
joyment and without hope. Unable to 
clothe their children decently, or to 
procure them pecessary books, and too 
modest, or too proud, to solicit the aid 


of others, they thence neglect means, 


which they actually possess for their 
struction, and derive no benefit from 
the schools supported by public mu- 
nificence. Their children waste their 

earliest years in idleness and igno- 
rance, and when old enough to labour, 


their aid in relieving the poverty of 


their parents, is too much needed to 
allow leisure for instruction. Many 
such cases occur in the larger towns. 
In almost every populous city, there 
isa larger, and if possible a more 
wretched class of parents, who are 
too abandoned, to regard their obli- 
vations to lectreact their offspring 5 or 
too stupid and ignorant, to appreciate 
the subserviency of an educatiou to 
their usefulness and happiness; and 
who, thence neglect the means with 
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which they are furnished by Pro. 
vidence, of conferring on them, that 
invaluable blessing. That parent, 
who addicts himself to daily inebria. 
tion, and by besotting his mind y Seems 
eager to annihilate every vestige of 
his rational nature, and reduce himself 
to the level of brutes, feels little desire, 
and entertains but inadequate views 
of his obligations to instruct and 
adorn the minds of his children. and to 
train them for usefulness and virtue. 
Those parents who have converted 
their own houses into the seats of 
vice, where they remorselessly prac- 
tice and encourage the most flagitious 
crimes | against God and society, aud 
whose very offspring, are the fruits 
of their guilt ; are incapable of feel- 
ing any of the motives to educate 
their children virtuously, which arise 
from tender aad refined parental ai- 
fection, from a just view of the 
means of their happiness or from 4 
consideration of the important tras’, 
which God has committed to them, 
of rearing their offspring for his ser- 
vice, and the immortal joys of his 
kingdom; and if they are not too 
abandoned to entirely neglect thei 
Instruction, and if their children are 
not, by their example, irrevocab!y 
plunged into the same vices; thei 
crimes will soon deprive them of the 
means of educating them. 

The vices cf parents, devolve ia- 
numerable curses on their children. 
He who sacrifices the peace and ho- 
nour of his family, and hazards his 
own life and soul, in the career 0 
iniquity, does not, when embarrassed, 
or reduced to penury, hesitate, no 
only, to rob his children of the 
means of instruction, but even 
bread, to procure the indulgence v! 
his ungavernable passions. The i 
dolent, the unseitled, the intempe 
rate, and profligate class, almost 
uniformly absorb the products ol 
their labour, in the gratification 
their insatiable appetites; and leav! 
their offspring, the miserable victim 
of ignorance, vice, and infamy. ‘This 
class of the community, especially ” 
the larger cities, has, within a fev 
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years, been greatly augmented, by the 
alarming increase and prevalence of 
dlissoluteness. Great numbers of pa- 
rents, are every year, plunged, by 
their intemperance ‘and other excesses, 
into abject poverty, or hurried prema- 
turely to the grave ; and their chil- 
dren instructed in nothing but their 
own vices, are thrown helpless and 
friendless on the world. 

A large proportion of the white 
adult scholars, are English, Irish, 
and German emigrants, who, in their 
native country, never enjoyed the 
means of instruction. Of the people 
of colour, the greatest part, both need 
and are willing to receive, the assist- 
ance of Sabbath Schools. Almost all 
of them, whether descendants of the 
aborigines, or of African origin, 
from their extreme degradation, im- 
providence, sloth, and itinerant habits, 
grow up in utter ignorance. ‘Their 
number is annually increased, by the 
migration from the southern states, of 
freed slaves, nearly all of whom are 
without education. 

Beside these causes, which, in this 
state, distinguished by the most mu- 
nilicent provision for the education of 
her children, have given birth to so 
many victims of ignorance and wretch- 
edness, who need the aid of Sabbath 
Schools—causes, which unquestiona- 
bly exist and operate here, on a far 
nore limited scale, than in any other 
section of the country ; many others, 
not only in the more distant, but in 
the adjacent states, may be discerned, 
exerting a cogent and extensive influ- 
euce, in the propagation of ignorance 
aud irreligion, to the counteraction of 
Which, the agency of this institution 
Is required. In none of the sister 
States, if you except Massachusetts, 
and until very recently, New-York, 
has provision for the education 
of children, either by public munifi- 
cence, or by the enaction and execu- 
tion of laws, authorising or enforcing 
taxation, for the support of schools, 
Leen made, at all adequate to the exi- 
vencies of the poor, and to the coun- 
teraction of that indifference and 
Reglicence, in regard to this subject, 
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which prevails among the lower 
classes. Hence, in all those States, 

a much larger number than in Con- 
necticut, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, is entirely destitute of education. 
In Rhode-Island, no permanent legis- 
lative provision, has ever been made, 
either to compel, or encourage the 
erection of schools. She has left the 
education of her children, entirely to 
the means and discretion of their pa- 
rents ; all her schools are established 
on a private foundation: consequent- 
ly, in a considerable portion of the 
state, only very limited, and precari- 
ous means of instruction, are enjoyed ; 
and many of her sons and daughters, 
who might be ornaments and_ bles- 
sings to society, grow up in extreme 
ignorance, rudeness, and impiety. 

The difficulties, which always, in 
new settlements, embarrass and re- 
tard the erection of schools, have 
rendered the youth in the frontier dis- 
tricts of the Province of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, much more 
illiterate than those of any other part of 
New England, if you except a portion 
of Rhode Island, and caused the in- 
troduction of such an institution, to 
be extremely subservient to their in- 
tellectual and moral improvement. 

If we now turn our view to the 
middle, southern and western states, 
we shall easily detect several causes, 
which have there occasioned a la- 
mentable neglect of the education of 
youth; and rendered their population 
far more illiterate and irreligious, than 
those of New-England. New-Eng- 
land has always been greatly distin- 
guished, above every other part of the 
United States, for intelligence, mo- 
rality, and piety. This was preem- 
inently the character of her first set- 
tlers, to whose liberality and wisdom, 
she is indebted for her invaluable in- 
stitutions. Such was not the predom- 
inant character of the emigrants in 
any other part of the country. Un- 
like those of New-England, who 
were entirely of English origin, simi- 
lar in their education, principles, re- 
ligion, habits and employment, in 
consequence of which, they readily 
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enited in public measures for the in- 
struction of their offspring, the first 
settlers of most of the middie, and 
southern Atlantic states, were a mix- 
ture of English, Dutch, Iris h, French, 
and Scotch emigrants, dissimilar in 
language, education, religion aud cus- 
toms ; and thence incapable of imme- 
diate amalgamation, and ready co-op- 
eration in any general measures for 
the purpose of education. Ina so- 
¢iety formed of such constituents, in 
which there was perhaps, generally 
2 predominance of ignorance ; for al- 
most all the emigrants from the conti- 
nent of Earope, and from Ireland, are 
deplorably illiterate, the exertions 
of the better pert, for the support of 
schools, were counteracted and para- 
tized 5 nike general effort was made 
for their introduction and mainte- 
nance. fence, obstacles, transmit- 
ted from generation to generation, 
still exist, to a considerable extent; 
and, through their inflaence, the pop- 
ulation of these states, is greatly 
imferior in intelligence, morality, and 
piety, to the inhabi ents of New- Lng- 
tand. The Dutch and Germans are 
intlexibly tenacious of their customs 
and prejudices ; and the Irish, though 
more susceptible of influence, need 
the excitement of foreign aid, to 
prompt them to improvement. Hence 
alarge proportion of their descendants, 
m the states of New-York, New Jer 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland, are but very imperfectly 
instructed in the elements of a com 
mon education; and many thousands 
gre absolutely ifiterate. In none of 
these, or in any other of the Southern 
and Western states, as far as my 
knowledge extends, if you except 
New-York, Delaware, a nd Kentucky, 
iS any legislative provis ion made for 
the sup port of schoo!s; and in those, 
tt Is ve ry nade quate toi the e xIvenc ies 

of the pepul ition. Many academies, 
indee d, and private schools, are €s- 
tablished ; and in many districts of 
the country, private instructors are 
employed by the wealihy. Bat 
anronge the low er ranks of society, a 
most lamentable negligence, im re- 
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gard to the means of education, pre. 
vails. 

But these causes exist and operate, 
to their greatest extent, in the fron. 
tier section of the c ountry, which has 
been most recently and rapidly set 
tled ; comp rising the northern part of 
Ne oY ork and Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
the territories, and Louisiana. The 
incredible rapidity, with which this 
recent wilderness, has been converted 
into a fruitful field, and the peeuliar dit. 
ficulties which attend the first settleys 
of the forest, have opposed, almost 
msuperable obstacles to the educa- 
tion of the first generation, reared 
there. It is to be recollected, that, 
migrating into the immense wilder: 
ness, they neither inherited from 
their ancestors, any of their invalue- 
ble public institutions, nor domestic 
and private conveniences. They 
were dependant on the resources of 
their own industry, and enterprise, 
both for the convenient and lucrative 
eulture of their lands,for the erectidn of 
their dwellings, tg for the Spenatiue- 
tion of all thei roads and publi 
buildings. These devolved on re 
a tax, vastly heavier, than is paid foi 
the same object, by the conemnporary 
reneration, in the old sett!ements.— 
The first settlers of a town are chief 
fy young farmers, who, entirely indi- 
gent, or of but small property, and 
dependant on their own activity and 
enterprise, for maintenance, purchase 
new lands, with the hope of gaining 
ultimately a better support, than car 
be obtained in the old states. They 
can scarcely be expected to procure, 
and carry with them, many books.— 
Many of them are not competent, anc 
most of them, occupied with the la- 
borious task of clearing their lands, 
and erecting their dwellings, have no 
leisure, to teach their children. OF 
ten, for several years, the populatior 
is too small and scattered, to allow 2 
convenient association, for the pur- 
pose of hiring teachers. Obstacles 
such an association, arise also, from 
the intermixture of persons of differ- 
et nations, religious habits, anc 
opinions, In short, subjected 45 these ! 
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and other embarrassments, which al- 
ways attend the first settlement of a 
country; ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
often elapse, before ability, conven- 
ience, and inclination, unite, to induce 
them to use efficient, and adequate 
wneans, for the erection of school hous- 
es, and the systematic education of 
their children. 

Ifence, the youth, reared in their 
new settlements,are generally very im- 
perfectly educated, and no inconside- 
rable portion of them are absolutely 
illiterate. Besides, their parents, re- 
moved from the restraints of well reg- 
ulated society, to which they were 
formerly accustomed, thrown among 
new associates, ofien of dissimilar 
principles and habits, and divested of 
the ministration of the gospel, fre- 
quently decline in morals ; and if not 
addicted to gross vices, are little sernu- 
pulous in the restraint, government, 
and religious culture of their ofispring. 
Hence, the youth of those regions are 
extremely destitute of religious in- 
struction ; and are lax, and dissolute in 
their morals. In short, in most of 
the new settlements, the retrograde 
movement of the population, in in- 
‘elligence and morality, their decline 
in every species of intellectual cul- 
lure and improvement, is as rapid 
and astonishing, as is their progress 
in felllug the venerable and majestic 
forests, and arraying those almost 
trackless wastes, in the beauty, wealth, 
und pomp, of asriculture a and civiliza- 
tion. 

Such are those who constitute the 
fst class of scholars—the entirely il- 
iterate : and such, as far as lam able 
to detect them, are, in this state, the 
principal causes of their multiplica- 
tion, toa great and alarming extent, 
namely, the extreme poverty of some 
parents, the profligacy of others, the 
influx of illiterate foreigners, the mi- 


gration from the South, of people of 


colour; and, in most of the other 
States, the neglect of adequate legisla- 


tive provision, for the support of 


schools, and the obstacles to their 
erection and maintenance, by private 
associations, arising, either from the 
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heterogeneous population, or from the 
numerous difficulties,always attending 
the first settlers of the forest. Asa 
consideration of the importance of 
their instruction, in letters and reli- 
gion, both to the public safety and 
welfare, and to their own happiness, 
here, and hereafter; would extend 
this letter to an unsuitable length: 

defer it to a future opportunity. In 
the mean time, receive this as a proof 
of the affection, with which 

{am yours, 


N. 





To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 


SIR, 

THE statement in President Dwight’s 
Theology, which Neoportensis has 
undertaken to correct, in your last 
number, is the following— 

“Tn this town, (New-Haven) with- 
in five years, more than fifty divorces 
have been granted: at an average cal- 
culation, more than four hundred in 
the whole state, during this period: 
that is, one, out of every hundred 
married pairs.” 

On this, Neoportensis remarks :— 

“ A stranger to our laws might under- 
stand, that, in five years, fifty divor- 
ces have been granted to inhabitanis 
of this town—a population of scarce- 
ly six thousand.” 

Ilow such an inference could be 
drawn from the above statement, 
Neoportensis has not informed us.— 

A stranger, who was capable of see- 
ing, that 400 is produced by multi- 
plying 50 into 8, would understand 
from the statement, that, in the town 
of New-Haven, divorces are granted, 
on an average calculation, for an 
eighth part of the inhabitants of the 
state. No number is introduced, in- 
consistent with this, or from which 
any other inference could possibly be 
made. Neoportensis sees, that the 
President supposes that there are, in 
the state, 40,000 married pairs: and 
makes this the basis of his ealcula- 
tion. A stranger, therefore, who 
could divide 40,000 by 8, would un- 
doubtedly understand, that New-Ha- 
veu was a place, where 5,000 married 
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pairs might apply for divorce. This 
is the only grammatical construction 
of the paragraph. 

That there is any danger, that ei- 
ther strangers or natives, should be- 
lieve, from the President’s statement, 
that these 5000 married pazrs are to 
be found in a population of less than 
six thousand inhabitants, has proba- 
bly been apprehended by no one, ex- 
cept Neoportensis. Neoportensis, 
therefore, has here found no error, 
and has made no correction. 

The attempt, which Neoportensis 
then makes, to shew, that the ratio 
between the number of divorces in 
the state, for five years, and the 
whole number of married pairs, as 
stated by President Dwight, is erro- 
neous ; is an instance, of what is term- 
ed by logicians, igroratio elenchi. 
He has made out a statement, entire- 
ly consistent with what the President 
has said; and has then undertaken, 
to account for the President's mistake. 
According to President Dwight,the ra- 
tio of the number of divorces in five 
years, to the whole number of married 
pairs in the state, is as 1 to 100. To dis- 
prove this, Neoportensis says, the ra- 
tio of the number of divorces, ia one 
year, is, to the whole number of mar- 
ried pairs, in the state, as 1 to 500. 
All which is very true, and very con- 
sistent with the statement of the Pres- 
ident. Neoportensis has taken one 
ffth of the time: his ratio, therefore, 


‘ought to be proportionably reduced ; 


and accordingly, the ratio of 1 to 
500, is one-fifth of the ratio of 1 to 
100; nor, is it believed, that Neopor- 
tensis can produce an instance, where 
a writer speaking of five years, has 
meant one ; and the arithmetic ofthe 
passage is as unobjectionable as the 
syntax. 

Admitting what Neoportensis, in 
lis zeal to defend the morals of New- 
Haven, seems to suppose, that the 
number of divorces in this town, is 
greater, than the average of the state ; 
his conclusion, from these premis- 
es, is subject to a small abate- 
ment. It is well known, that stran- 
vers, from the neighboring states, re- 
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sort to Connecticut, to take the bene- 
fit of our laws ; and several counties, 
from their proximity to these states, 
have, it is believed, a larger propor- 
tion of these visitors, than the coun- 
ty of New-Haven. May not a coun- 
terbalance be here found, to any su- 
perabundance, which, on other 
grounds, may exist in New-Haven, of 
the “ crime of unscriptural divorce” ? 
Neoportensis states the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the town of 
New-Ilaven, as “‘ scarcely six thou- 
sand.” According to the census of 
1810, the number of inhabitants in 
the town of New-Haven, was 6967. 
VINDEX. 


[.VYeoportensis has desired us to say, “that 
his suggestion was made at the request of 
a number of gentlemen, who are appre- 
hensive, in common with himself, lest a 


false construction of the passage, might pro- 


duce injurious impressions, as to the mor- 
al condition of this town. ‘They feared 
that the frst impression of the words, “ In 
this town, (New-Haven) within five years, 
fifty divorces have been granted,” would, 
in many cases, fail to be corrected by the 
subsequent computation ; especially when 
the want of leisure, or sufficient data, 
should prevent a minute examination.— 
Such had actually been the case with 
persons residing in New-Haven; and it 
was not, therefore, unnatural to suppose it 
might like wise be the case with those who 
were more remote.” 

On the second point, Veoportensis de- 
sires us to say, “that he wrote under 
an impression, perlaps erroneous, that 
estimates of ‘one out of’? any num- 
ber, are almost uniformly made with 
reference to unity or a single year, 
though founded on observations “during a 
series of years; that the four hundred di- 
vorees, for five years, were merely taken 
as this foundation ; and that the result, 
‘one out of an hundred,’ was designed to 
be expressed in what he thought to be the 
common manner, with reference to unity, 
orasingle year. Ifsuch was the fact, the 
remarks of .\Veoportensis were not unneces- 
sary. If such was not the fact; and if 
there is no danger of the estitmnates being 
understood, with reference to a_ single 
year, the remarks of .Veoporlensis, on this 
point, were totally untounded, and incor- 
rect. Neoportensis has designed merely to 
explain the views, with which he wrote, 
without pressing any argument in their de- 
fence. We shall rejoice to find that his 
fears were groundless ; and in any ease, 
he cannot enter on a discussion, ia which 
he might be thought, however unjustly, 
to be arraying himself against one of 
the ablest and best of men.’’} 
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For the Christian Spectator. 
On Religious Controversics. 

The modes i in which mankind ob- 
tain their opinions, are very difler- 
ent. Some derive them from their 
parents, and inherit the opinions and 
prejudices, no less than the estates of 
their ancestors ; others imbibe them 
from their instructors, without any 
xamination of the evidence on which 
they are founded ; others follow, im- 
plicity, a party i which they are 
attached; others, from the “fasci- 
nations of sty le, or the eloquence 
of a favourite author, eagerly adopt 
every sentiment which he advances, 
and never stop to ask ‘ what is truth :”’ 
and others, though few in deed, re- 
jecting the prejudices of education, 
of authority, and of feeling, with hu- 
militv, examine before they decide, 
and bring every argument to the test 
of reason and of scripture. If the 
sources of opinion are so various, we 
ought to expect equal diversity in the 
opinions themselves. 

These observations apply with pe- 
culiar force t the subject of Religion. 
The solemn obligations of the parent, 
of the instructor, and of the minister, 
toteach the child to walk “ in the 
way he should go”—anxiety at the 
immense and eternal consequences 
uspended on the execution of this 
d ity, both to the child and to his 
ony ‘ardians 3 the awe which the young 
mind feels, when first the being and 
character of a God, and an immortali- 
ty beyond the grave, are presented to 
its view, all combine, not only to make 

opinions on religious subjects more 
generally diffused in childhood, than 
any other, but also to entail the preju- 
dices of parents, and to fix them deep- 
ly in the hearts of their posterity. 

ff, then, error will arise from pa- 
rental instruction, and e rly education, 
as well as from “ philosophy and vain 
deceit,” from dislike to the truth, and 
from the desire of novelty, shall it be 
permitted to exist unmolested, or shall 
ts detormity be exposed? Undoubt- 
edly itis a duty to detect and expose 
error, though, like ev ery other duty, 
itshould be done from the best mo- 
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tives, and in the best manner. What 
is the legitimate object of religious 
controversy, and in what manner it 
should be conducted, will be the 
subject of a few remarks. 

If the glory of God ought to be 
the object of every action, it ought 
peculiarly to be the object of him 
who enters the field of religious con- 
troversy. While he aims to accom- 
plish this, the interests of society, 
though indeed collateral with his main 
design, ought ever to be considered 
as subordinate; and if,at any time, the 
teelings of party, should solicit to 
guide his pen, he should never 
forget that “ the wrath of man work- 
eth not the righteousness of God.” 
With an undeviating regard to the 
glory of God, with a full sense of the 
importance of religious truth, and of 
the influence his writings may have on 
the everlasting happiness, of at least, 
some of mankind; with a firm de- 
termination to redeem the pledge for 
fidelity, which he gives the public, by 
the very act of appearing before them, 
let him remember that his object is 
holy, and that “the weapons of his 
warfare should not be carnal, but 
spiritual.” 

“More particularly——/H/is object 
ought to be to elicit and defend ae 
truth. This, indeed, is the proper 
end of all discussion; but if it is ever 
expedient to argue sophistically, or 
even rationally, for the mere purpose 
of overcoming an opponent, all will 
acknowledge, that religion is too sa- 
cred to be made subservient to the 
display of acuteness and ingenuity. 
The great subjects of revelation, the 
mighty interests of the soul, the pros- 
perity of the church, and above all. 
the mysteries of eternity, are too mo- 
mentous, to give sanction to the bit- 
terness of raillery, or the severity of 
ridicule. The controvertist, who 
feels the magnitude of the business in 
which he is engaged, will not rashly 
hazard the cause of God, and the 
souls of men, to humble an enemy 
by sarcasm, or to show his own brill 
iancy. le considers candid investi- 
gation of more importance than the 
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eratification of personal feelings, or 
sectarian animosities. EE qualiy free 
from a vain confidence in his own 
opinions, and from prejudice against 
those of others ; ready to listen to the 
voice of reason, though from the 
mouth of an antagonist—unmoved by 
the allurements of fancy, and never 
turning from his path to indulge wit at 
the expence of moderation, he relies 

upon argument; and when the discus- 
sion is ended, is not elated at victory, 
at the exhibition of his own abilities, 
or at the triumph of his sect, -* but 
rejoices in the truth. No powers of 
reasoning, however overwhelming, no 
approbation of friends, however sin- 
cere—no plaudits of the world, how- 
ever flattering-—no terror aud dismay 
of his adversaries, however deep, can 
give him satisfaction, if through his 
efforts “ the way of truth is evil spo- 
ken of.” 

Another object of religious contro- 
versy should be, to exhibit the truth 
in attractive colours. Perhaps it 
will be said, that mankind are so 
averse to truth, that it is almost impos- 
sible to make it appear lovely, when 
it opposes their favourite prejudices 
and opinions. It is a lamentable fact, 
that there is too much justness in this 
remark, though there is not enough 
to sanction despair of success. ‘The 
stronger the prejudices to be over- 
come, the greater will be the exertion 
ot the sood man to overcome them— 
the sreater his caution to avoid giving 
offence, while he exposes error and 
establishes the truth. 

The business of the philosopher 
and the theologian, though in some 
respects similar,in others are difler- 
ent. The former addresses the un- 
derstanding, and to gain his object, 

must convince it by demonstration ; 
the latter, unless he would labour in 
Vain, Must not only convince the un- 
derstanding, but allure the heart. 
The one can conquer by the force of 
intellect—the other must with intel- 
lect, allv feeling; the one may de- 
mand submission in the name of rea- 
son—the other must oe obe- 
dience in the name of Clirist: the oue 
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may drive from error by the force of 
truth—the other must also win from 
error by the olive branch of peace, 
‘Lhe theologian then, should never for- 
get, even in the heat of controversy, 
though, perhaps, smarting under the 
liberal attacks of his adversary, and 
strongly impelled by feeling to retali- 
ate the wrong, that in contending for 
the truth, and establishing its claims, 
he has but half done his duty, unless 
he also “ speaks the truth in love.” 

The slightest view of the preced- 
ing remarks, will convince us, that if 
they are correct, candour is indispen- 
sably necessary, in the discussion of 
religious truth. Without this, we caa 
neither feel the full force of truth on 
our own minds, nor impress it on the 
minds of others; without this, we 
shall not ourselves, be attracted by its 
loveliness, nor be anxious to display 
it to the view of our readers: with- 
out this, we may indeed detect the 
error, but we shall oniy drive the er- 
roneous farther from the path of ree- 
titude. Ii is of great importance to 
the success of an argiment on any 
subject, that the person who advances 
it, should appear to be disinterested, 
and to seek, only the good of those 
whom he addresses. If he should 
but be suspected of aiming to pro- 
mote his own interest, though the ar- 
gument may be sound, we often reject 
it for the sake of the man. This is 
peculiarly true in religion. There is 
something so abhorrent to the feelings, 
in the very thought of making religion 
subserve worldly concerns, that we 
tirn with disgust from one whose In- 
structions are correct and important, 
if he appear to be actuated by im- 
pure motives. It is no less the voice 
of natural feeling than of scripture, 
“ Be ve clean that bear the vessels oi 
the Lord.” But the indulgence of 
passion and of bitterness, will surely 
excite the suspicion, that there 1s 
some selfish interest to be promoted— 
some ill will to be gratified—at least: 
they will not indicate that persuasive 
charity “¢ which seeketh not her own, 
and is not easily provoked.” 

Let me not be misunderstoo-. 
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while I insist upon the necessity of 
candour in the religious controvertist, 
to insinuate that he should be deal. 
inte of feelinv. No—the candid man is 
not the unfeeling man; his very candour 
will lead him to feel more deeply, 
the importance of the truths which 
he maintains—to see more clearly, the 
yernicious tendency of tbe errors 
which he opposes—to be more anx- 
ious to reclaim the wanderer—and 
with a holy zeal, as unlike the ebul- 
jitions of passion, as their sources are 
different, to enlighten, to admonish, 
and if necessary, W ith meekness and 
aflection, to alarm the conscience by 
unfolding the fearful’ end of those 
“who obey not the truth, but have 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” 
Religious controve: ‘sy should be 
onducted with tenderness. While 
1 eek that many who have been 
drawn into disputes on religious sub- 
jects, have erred in this particular ; 
perhaps it may be observed, that a dis- 
tinction should be made, in the treat- 
ment of those who have adopted 
principles utterly subversive of true 
religion, and of those whose errors 
are rather the result of education, 
than of deliberate dislixe to the truth. 
‘Though it may be more congenial, 
fhen, to the feelings of our nature, to 
overwhelm our adversaries with yio- 
lence, yet, let him who really wishes 
to reclaim the erroneous, imitate the 


exainple of a judicious aposile, who 
“ became all things to all men,” and 
“in meekness instructed,” Hae ridi- 


cule d, 


selves, 
While urging to tenderness, in those 
controversies which involve early pre- 
judices and opinions, [ would not de- 
ny the use, and even the necessity of 
firmness. He who dares not with pru- 
firmness, support and inculcate 
®pinions, whose correctness cannot be 
doubted, or who suffers customs inju- 
rious to society or religion, to 
unnoticed, may learn his duty from 
him who would “not break the bruis- 


‘those who opposed them- 


29 


Cent 


pass 
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fd reed.” but who boldly ceclared to 
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tie scribes and pharisees, “ ‘Phus 
re ve made the commandment of 
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God of none effect, by your tradi- 
tion.” 

Religious controversy should be 
conduc ted with caution. It is at 
least possible, in the ardour of discus- 
sion, to represent the opinions of one, 
or of several writers, as the common 
opinion of a whole sect; and to 
charge their erroneous sentiments on 
those who dislike them, no less than 
does the coutrovertist himself. This, if 
done from prejudice, is illiberal; if 
from ignorance, is dishonest; if from 
malice, is unpardonable. Where is 
the sect, in which no writer can be 
found, whose sentiments are censura- 
ble, evenif the creed which he pro- 
fesses to believe is correct, in which 
there is no Hymeneus or Philetus, 
‘“who, concerning the truth has er- 
red °” 

General charges against a commu- 
nity, for the immoral conduct of some 
of its members, should be made with 
caution; it is unjust to mdividuals, 
and injurious to religion. If the 
tendency of any doctrines, is to 
produce immorality, and if this ten~ 
dency appears in the conduct of the 
majority of those who receive them, 
let the fact be stated, and the just in- 
ference be deduced; but let not the 
upright and conscientious christian 
be covered with opprobrium for vices 
which he abhors. 

As a farther motive to caution in 
religious controversy, it should never 
be forgotten, that nothing encourages 
the enemies of practical piety, more 
than the dissensions and mutual ani- 
mosities of those who profess to res- 
pect it, and to regard it in all their 
actions. Unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace,” is not only the glory 
and defence of the church, but the 
terror of its enemies; it strengthens 
the one, and discourages the other. 
No wonder, then, they triumph when 
they sce christians rending this cord 
asunder, and casting off the bands of 
love. 

(ne more reason for caution in re- 
ligious controversy, which should im- 
pre ss itself with peculiar force on 
every mind, is the danger of prevent- 
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ing that exercise of charity, and that 
truly catholic spirit, which distin- 
guishes the happy period of our exist- 
ence. Christians appear to feel the in- 
fluence of the truth, that they are in- 
deed brethren—that they have * one 
Lord—one faith—one God and Fa- 
ther :’ unimportant differences in sen- 
timent, are waved, and even those 
which are considered essential, do not 
hinder the interchange of love and 
good will.. The church which has 
so long been divided, is gradually be- 
coming one, in feeling; and the tree 
of charity, whose growth and |pxuri- 
ance had been prevented by the cold 
sky of bigotry, already blossoms and 
diffuses. its fragrance throughout the 
nations. Let, “then, no ubhallowed 
hand, hvtonatl worldly ambition or 
misgnided zeal, rudely shake those 
honours from its boughs, which shall 
beautify the church, and render her the 
joy of the whole earth. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Fs it lawful for believers to marry 
unbelievers ? 


Ix many places, the churches are 
ereatly agitated on this subject; and 
itt has become very important to chris- 
tlan unity, that the truth be ascer- 
tained. Some say, that God has leit 
gis children to consult their inclina- 
tion, and worldly interest in this mat- 
ter; withuvut particular reference to 
his-glory, or the piety, or even mora!- 
ity, of a partner for life: that this is 
oue of those indifferent actions which, 
sa @ moral view, deserves neither 
praise, nor blame. Others ackuowl- 
edge the inconsistency and inexpedien- 
cy “of such marriages; but cannot see 
them to be wr ong ; as the bible only 
forbids connexions with heathen and 
infidels. ‘hey insist, therefore, up- 
ona speculative belief of the scrip- 
tures, and external morality, as neces- 
sary ‘qualifications ; and fondly hope 
fo win the dear companion to Christ. 
A third class strenuously contend, 


that these unequal marriages are for- 


bidden, not only by a positive pre. 
cept, but by the very spirit of chris- 
tianity, w hich teaches us to prefer the 
glory of God, and the best interests 
of our souls, to every worldly consid- 
eration. ‘They ask, can it be pleasing 
to God, to behold one of his children 
entering into this endearing, and most 
intimate of all human relations, with 
an enemy of his law, his character, 
and kingdom? Must he not view 
this transaction, as an act of treason 
against his government. Where is 
the evidence of that love to the 
saints, which is made a standing and 
decisive evidence of their love to 
Christ? ‘They add, that voluntari/y 
to assume weights and hindrances in 
the christian race, though expressly 
cammanded to lay them aside, is as 
contradictory to reason and common 
sense, as to the bible. Amidst mee 
conflicting opinions in the chure! 

where shall the sincere enquirer go * 
find the pathotduty ? ‘The unerring 
oracles of truth are in his hands ; but 
he wishes for an interpreter, in whom 
he can confide. He looks to his 
pastor, who is appointed to * feed the 
flock with knowledge and under- 
standing 3” but this subject seems al- 
most, by common consent, to be ex- 
cluded from the pulpit. It is general- 
ly esteemed an evempt case m casuis- 
tical divinity, upon which it is not 
proper for ministers to give instruc- 
tion or advice, even when asked.— 
Some of the most eminent English di- 
vines, of the present day, have writ- 
ten on this subject ; and shall the Ame- 
rican divines be silent, and leave the 
churches in darkness and uncertainty ? 
The object of this communication.is to 
call the attention of some of the cor- 
pespamments of the Christian Specta- 
tor tothis subject. A faithful exhibi- 
tion of the arguments on both sides 
of the question, must result, [ think, 
in the establishment of the truth; and 
the consequences will be important to 
the cause of Christ. If it can be 
made to appear, from the bible, that 
christians, in the affair of marriage, 
are allowed to aci, merely on worldly 
and seliish principles 3 the tears of 
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many a conscientious believer may be 
dried up, which have flowed for the 
supposed disobedience of a fellow 
yr sciple to a divine precept; and the 

scruples of others overcome, who 
have resisted the allurements of wealth 
and honor,the importunities of friends, 
and even the pleadings of their own 
hearts, rather than transgress what 
they sapposed to be the command- 
ment of their God. But if, after sol- 
emn investigation of the scriptures, it 
should be proved, that believers are 
forbidden to marry unbelievers, the 
subject becomes immensely important 
to the interests of Zion. 

It will be seen, that only a few of the 
arsuments, on either side of the ques- 
tion, have been mentioned. ‘The sub- 
ject deserves, and it is hoped, will re- 
ceive, a full and fair discussion. 


An Enquirer after Truth. 
om 
For the Christian Spectator. 


Paraphrase of CIII. Psalm. 


Foxit o'er my life, the streams of mercy 
roll ; 
Receive them, then, and bless thy God, 
my soul. 
On all thy sins, his kindness sets a blof, 
And be not benefits, so great, forgot. 
He calls me back from dark destruction’s 
door ; 
He spreads ny life with loving kindness 
o'er ; 
He satisfies my mouth with every good ; 
And, like the eagle’ s, is my life renewd: 
Nor mine alone: his tender mercies fall 
On many a heart, like mine oppress’d— 
on all. 
His way of government did Moses know, 
Gracious and merciful ; to anger slow : 
Not heaven itself, the earth i is wore above, 
Than love divine, surpasses other love - 


Paraphrase of CIT. Psalm. 


AIS 


And, when he bids our crimes remove, 
they fly, 
Far as the Western from the Eastern sky. 


O, did you ever see a father mild, 
Bend o’er the pillow ofa dying child ; 
Watch every flush that o'er its pale check 
rany 
And pity, as a parent only can ; 
Such is the love of God, who, strictly just, 
Still knows our frame, and knows it to be 


dust. 
Man is a flower, exposcd on nature’s 

wild ; 

Of transient spring, the still more transient 
child. 

Soon beats the storm, soon fades the 
fiow'ret’s bloom : 

His strength, his beauty, find an early 
tomb. 

Fled are his hopes ; his joy, his pride, are 
gone ; 


By men forgot, by earthly scenes unknown. 

But round his saints, Jeaovan’s love shali 
shine, 

And distant ages bless the light divine. 


Yet one restriction on bis love is laid: 
Our God, to be enjoyed, must be obey’d ; 
Supreme in heaven eer stands his glorious 

throae, 
And countless worlds 
own. 


his blest dominion 


For such high goodness, bless with one 
accord, 
The ever-living, ever-loving Lord. 
Raptur’d, bis name, ye shining trains de- 


claie: ; 

Whose will, whose love, to distant worlds 
ye bear. 

Ye hosts of heaven, who live, or silent 
shine, 


Doing His will—adore the Hand, divine. 

All, all His works, ye heavens, and earth, 
and seas ; 

to sing your Maker's boundless 
praise. 

Then, when the universal song shall flow, 

Uttered by all around, above, below, 

Irom conscious spirits, and trom orbs that. 

roll; 
Lift up thy feeble voice, and bless thy God, 
my soul QraNnDBI, 


Unite 
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Review of Dr. Brown’s Essay 
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fichicw of New Publications. 


An Essay on the existence of a Su- 
preme Creator, possessed of infi- 
nite power, wisdom and goodness ; 
containing also, the refutation, 
from reason and revelation, of the 
objections urged against his wisdom 
and goodness ; ; and deducing from 
the whole subject, the most import- 
ant practical inferences.—By Wil- 
liam Laurence Brown, D. D. Prin- 
cipal of Marischal College, and 
University of Aberdeen, &c. &c. 
Aberdeen, D. Chalmers & Co. 


THE opinion has often been ad- 
vanced, that a speculative Atheist ex- 
ists only j in imagination. Degenerate 
as is the race of Adam, we are told that 
no man ever combined so much per- 
verseness of understanding with so 
much depravity of heart, as sincerely 
to disbelieve the existence of his 
Creator. Were we to judge, however, 
from the conduct of christian divines, 
we should suppose, that of all the er- 
rors against which they are called to 
array the force of eloquence and argu- 


ment, they consider atheism as one of 


the most prevalent and alarming. 
The Lecture founded by Boyle, has 
produced several folio volumes, a 
large portion of which, is devoted to 
the evidence for the being and attri- 
butes of God. Within a century 
past, a multitude of other works have 
appeared on the same subject ; com- 
prising not only correctives for the 
atheism of the heart, but reasonings 
as profound, and demonstrations as 
elaborate, as if their authors really 
believed that there is such a_ thing as 
atheism in speculation. ‘The truth 
probably is, that if atheism be defined 
to mean a full conviction of the un- 
derstanding that no superior power 
exists, only now and then such a soli- 
tary monster as an atheist has ever 


lived to dishonor our race. But, if 


to doubt concerning the existence of a 
superior power, constitute an atheist, 
this sceptical, depraved world will 


probably long continue to furnish 
great numbers of such—and - stil! 
greater numbers of those who disbe- 
lieve the existence of God, in the 
same sense as they may be said to dis- 
believe any other speculative propo- 
sition, to which they never devoted a 
serious thought. 

Mr. Burnett, the founder of a prize 
for the best essay on Natural ‘Theolo- 
gy, to be written for whenever the 
avails of the fund have risen to six- 
teen hundred pounds and for which 
the work before us has been the first 
successful effort, was probably one 
of those who believe that atheists still 
exist, and that the field of argument 
for theism has not yet been fully ex- 
plored. ‘The sincerity of the mo- 
tives which prompted his generous 
legacy, we have no disposition to im- 
peach. ‘There may be some reason 
for doubt, however, whether any im- 
portant advantage can result trom 
adding to the number of books on this 
subject, already existing. Direct at- 
tacks on the fundamental prineiple of 
all religion, whenever they appear, 
are certainly fair objects of reply: 
and furnish such occasions to the 
champion of truth to bring forth 
his strong reasons, as we shall ever 
rejoice to see embraced. But as long 
as the weapons of infidelity are suffer- 
ed to rest, any attempt to re-fortify 
the cround, will generally be, at best, 
only doing over again what has been 
done by equally skilful hands before. 
Unless some decided improvement can 
be made on the usual modes of treating 
this subject, we suspect that the mul- 
tiplication of books concerning it 
will prove worse than useless. When 
the whole ground of argument is for- 
mally surveyed, and the most scrupu- 
lous concern manifested, to unravel 
every difficulty, and anticipate every 
objection, an impression is left on the 
mind of the reader, that the advo- 
cates of atheism have never yet been 
silenced; and possibly, that in the 
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midst of all these subtleties, may be 
concealed more formidable objections 
to the truths of natural religion, than 
he ever before suspected. 

But if Mr. Burnett was in the 
richt, in supposing that, more books 
ought to be written, on the evidences 
for the being of God, there may still 
be room for doubt, whether the me- 
thod of. procuring them executed, 
which he has adopted, was the most 
judicious. We confess it is with us, 
no very high recommendation of any 
species of writing, to appear as the 
successful competitor for a prize; 
when that prize is so large as to in- 
duce the suspicion that money was 
the writer’s primary object. But of 
all the kinds of prize writing, we feel 
ourselves disposed to look with as lit- 
tle complacency as on any other, up- 
on prize theology. ‘The author may 
be eloquent in the cause of truth; he 
may display great acuteness in the 
detection and refutation of error: 
but a lurking suspicion will accompa- 
ny us, however unreasonable, that his 
eloquence was enkindled by other 
objects than the establishment of 
truth; and that his logical acumen 
was at least sharpened, by a bright 
reversion of a widely different char- 
acter from that, to which the christian 
professes to direct his aim. In plain 
language, his inducements to give the 
very best face to the point he has un- 
dertaken to defend, are so powerful, 
that we cannot feel entire confidence 


that he has given an exact picture of 


ihe argument, as it stood in his own 
mind; that he has cheerfully admit- 
ted the existence of dfficulties, which 


would blemish his work as a _ piece of 


thorough-going controversy, when he 
ielt their force; or that he has sup- 
pressed a specious argument, that 
would increase his reputation with any 
but penetrating readers, when he per- 
ceived its weakness. 

If any writer, before whom wealth 
is hung out asthe reward of success, 
can reasonably claim that his readers 
should divest themselves of prepos- 
sessions like these, it is Dr. Brown. 
His previous character as an author— 
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his high standing in the literary world, 
and the number of competitors (about 
fifty) through whom he has made his 
way to the most splendid prize that 
perhaps was ever offered on a simi- 
lar occasion, all entitle the work be- 
foreus to respectful consideration. 

The first book, which exhibits the 
evidence for the being of a God, will 
be sufficient to occupy our present at- 
tention. ‘The two remaining books, 
which treat of the divine attributes, 
and of the relations which man sus- 
tains to his Creator, may possibly 
come under review on some future 
occasion. 

In arranging the evidence for the 
being of a God, Dr. Brown pursues a 
plan analagous to that adopted by 
Paley, in his defence of christianity. 
He places his principal reliance on 
the metaphysical argument, found- 
ed on the existence of finite beings. 
This he afterwards fortifies, by a 
chain of subordinate considerations. 

He prefaces his main argument with 
some general remarks on the nature 
of necessary existence, and on the 
relation of cause and effect. If 
nothing could be added to the views 
of those who had preceded him in 
these enquiries, it was at least to be 
expected that he should have avoid- 
ed their errors. Our author, like 
most of the late writers on the same 
subject, has borrowed his ideas of 
necessary existence from Dr. Clarke. 
But great and merited as is the repu- 
tation of Dr. Clarke, as a metaphy- 
sician, his opinions are no more pri- 
vileged than those of other writers, 
toimplicit reception. For ourselves 
we must confess, (and it is after no in- 
considerable pains to acquire distinct 
views on the subject,) that the idea of 
necessary existence advanced by Dr. 
Clarke, and the whole superstructure 
of divine attributes, built upon it, ap- 
pears destitute of foundation. ‘The 
assent so generally given to his rea- 
sonings, may be ascribed, not unchari- 

tably, to the profundity and confidence 
of manner with which they are ex- 
hibited—peculiarities which natural- 
ly produce the impression on the mind 
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of the reader, that there must be 
something there, more than is seen; 
that whatever Ae may perceive, Dr. 
Clarke, and others capable of pene- 
trating as far as Dr. Clarke, must 
perceive demonstrative evidence.— 
When this writer tells us that some- 
thing must have existed from eternity, 
we kuow what he meaus, and give our 
fullest assent to it When he pro- 
ceeds a step farther, and says, that 
this eternal being cannot owe his ex- 
istence to any external cause, we are 
equally clear. But, when he leaps 
from this negative proposition, direct- 
ly over to the affirmative one, that 
ihe eternal being must exist by a ne- 
cessity of nature, and by the same 
necessity as that by which the three 
angies of a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, viz. that lis nonexisi- 
ence implies a contradiction, we can- 
not follow him. ‘That there is some 
rezson why the Deity should exist, 
rather than why he should not exist, 
may be admitted; but for determin- 
ing the nature of this reason, we 
seem to have no data whatever. ‘The 
supposition of his nonexistence, may 
involve a contradiction, or it may not. 
That it does, we can certainly have 
no evidence. The existence of any 
one, or of all, fnzte beings, may con- 
fessedly be denied, without a contra- 
diction; and, when ajl finite beings 
are ment ally annihilated, what be- 
comes ofnot the being, bni) our 
evidence for the being of the Creator ? 
It obviously vanishes. Dr. Clarke, 

we are sensi ble, would say that space 
and time still exist, aud these he con- 
siders as attributes, of which the Deity 
isthe substratum. What is meant by 
considering duration as ranking with 
power, wisdom, &c. among the attri- 
butes of God, those who can pene- 

trate ceeper than curselves into the 

roysteries of substance and attribute, 
may be better able to judge. The Su- 
preme Being doubtless has a relation 
ro space and time; but to call them af- 
ributes of deity, seems neither more 
nor less than an abuse of terms. An 
attribute is necessarily dependent; 


but space and duiation we concene 
s 
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of as independent. Nor does the 
necessary existence of space and du- 
ration depend at all, in our view of it, 
on any supposed connexion with a 
being, himself necessarily existent. 
A person may be perfectly certain of 
the former, who never entertained the 
least idea of the latter... Indeed, if 
we conceive the divine existence to 
cease, we can conceive of space and 
duration no otherwise than as con- 
tinuing to exist. 

But, if the assumption that the 
Ieterna! Being exists by a necessity of 
uature, be unwarrantable, much more 
so is the attempt to reason from it, 
and to afhrm da priort what must be 
the attributes of such a being. In 
conducting bis general argument, af- 
ter the usual series of propositions, 
that something now exists—something 
has always existed—this someihing 
1s hot a series of dependent beings— 
aud therefore, there now exists an 
kternal Being, —Dr. Brown conceives 
that he has brought the question with 
the atheists to this single point— 
‘whether the world is the eternal 
being.” In examining this point, he 
lavs the chief stress on what the 
properties of an eternal and there- 
fore necessarily existent being, may 
be known by us, a priori, to be. Lie 
lays it down as a maxim, that what- 
ever exists by no extrinsic cause, must 
be immutable, not ouly in its be: ng, 
but in all the modes of its existence. 
But how does it appear that an eter- 

nal being may not be eternally and 
naturally mutable? Because, it will be 
replied, there is no cause to produce 
a series of changes in such a_ being. 
We grant that there is no external 
eause; but may not a continual evo- 
lution of changes be the immediate 
result of his original constitution ? 
Besides, it is to be recollected hy 
those who produce this reply, that 
the existence of the Deity is itself 
uncaused, (for although Dr. Brown 
says* that all existence has a cause, 
and that of the Deity among the rest, 
we shal! take the liberty te conside: 
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this as only a wrong use of terms,) 
and therefore the maxims of reason- 
ing deduced from the changes observ- 
ed among finite beings, can have, at 
most, but an indistinct and unsatisfac- 
tory application to the & ternal Being. 
We may set this point ina elearer 
ight, by a supposition which certain- 
ly involves no absurdity. Suppose, 
then, that the atoms composing the 
material world have existed from 
eternity: how does it appear that rest, 
yather than motion, should be a part 
of their nature? How does it appear 
that inertness, rather than the ditler- 
ent species of attraction, should enter 
into their original constitution? Yet 
it motion, and still more, if attrac- 
tion be allowed to these atoms, an 
ternal series of changes in the larger 
masses composed of them, must 
have been the result. We do not in- 
rend by this, that such a system of 
revolutions as is known to exist in 
matter, cam have gone on from eterni- 
ty. Butthere is a wide diflerence be- 
tween the physical fact. that the ex- 
revolutions of the material 
world cannot have been eternal, and 
the metap ihysica! pireciene that eter- 
nal existence is incompatible with any 
kind of 
if eternal existence proves immu- 
tability at all, it proves too much. 
Nay, it involves in obscurity the very 
existence of a first cause. Let us 
look at the process, by which we ar- 
rive at the belief that a first cause ex- 
ists) We pick up a watch—we find 
it to contain a system of contrivances, 
ail centering in the production of a 
useful end. We see nothing in the ovi- 
ginal constitution of brass and iron, 
which can give them these symmetrical 
forms, and this nice adjustment of 
parts; and we conclude with certain- 
ty , although the watch, } erhaps, may 
Le found far from the residence of 
any human being, that it was planned 
y human ingenuity, and that it was 
rxecuted by a series of human voli- 
ions. We look into the kingdom of 
nAture—we find a multitude ‘of con- 
trivances for the product ion of use- 
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with the watch, but vasily surpassing 
it inthe variety of the parts, and the 
exquisiteness of the workmeuship. 


We conclude that these too, owe 
their origin to a mind, contriving aud 


executing In a manner similar to that 
of the mechanic, but possessed of 
wisdom and power proportionally 
super ior.—but in speculating cou- 
cerning the cause of the watch, were 
we to be fettered Gown to the supposi- 
tion, thatthe maker, if an intelligent 
being, Was one whose mind was ab- 
solutely motionless—who had nota 
single thought or volition, at the 
time the watch was _ forming, 
which had not existed in precisely 
the same state from his birth, we 
should take back our first conclusion. 
‘The watch might have existed froim 
eterniiy—it might have been brought 
into its present form by a fortuitous 
concourse of aioims—it might have 
originated, we know not how. but 
we should as soon think of refe rring 
it to a marbie statue, as to a pet trilied 
intellect. So, if every modificaiion 
of the mind of the first cause is pre- 
cisely the same now, and was precise- 
ly the same from eternity, as at the 
moment of creation, nothing seems to 
be gained by supposing such a cause. 
When we conceive of the Deity as 
creating the worid, we necessarily con- 
ceive of him as exercising an act of 
will directed to that specitic object, 

But an act of will spreac | out through 
eternity, is inconceiva! sles and if sup- 
posed, would cither produce no effect 
at all, or a uniform eternal effect. 
Such a volition furnishes no reason 
whatever, why any particular event, 
as for example, the creation of the 
world, should take place at one mo- 
ment of duration rather than at an- 
other. 

It would be somewhat amusing, 
were not the subject too serious, to 
observe the manner in which Dr. 
Clarke and his followers handle his 
engime of necessary existence. ‘They 
readily avail themselves of its aid in 
stamping immutability on the divine 
perfections, so far can be used 
with safety. But they always keep a 
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lookout upon their conclusions; and 
when they see that it is likely to 
drive them into an absurdity. they 
either abandon it, or dexterously shift 
its course, in such a manner as to 
inake it move in seeming concert with 
other sources of evidence. 

In our view, the argument against 
the eternity of the werld from the 
simple fact of mutability, must be 
abandoned. {t is much more to the 
purpose to look into the specific chan- 
ges actually taking place in nature, 
and io inquire whether these are in- 
compatible with eternal existence. 
‘There are three classes of changes, 
each of which, we apprehend, if ex- 
amined with suffictent attention, will 
teave little doubt in the mind of the 
unpre, ndiced inquirer, that the world 
has had a bevinning.—1. In the course 


of endless ages, the light and heat of 


the sunand fixed stars musi have been 
dissipated: and there are no apparent 
means, by which these elements, when 
enee thrown off, can be restored.—2. 
The planetary motions are of sucha 
nature, that they must, in all probabil- 
itv, have been long ere this derang- 
ed; and if once reduced to a chaos, 
it is certain that no known proper- 
ties of matter could ever form a solar 
system.—3. An eternal series of gen- 
erations in the animal and vegetable 
worlds, is physically impossible. 
With these hints towards a supply 
of the deficiencies in Dr. Brown’s gen- 
eral argument, we must dismiss it, 
and proceed to his auxiliary conside- 


rations. lle commences with a brief 


and popular exhibition of the argu- 
ment from design. ‘This chapter will 
probably disappoint the cautious and 
discerning reader. Considering the 
high importance of the topic which it 

handles, it is passed over quite too 
Jiohtly ; and no pains are taken to 
cuard it against obiections. An au- 
thor who discusses this subject at the 
present time, may be excused for not 


eptering into that extended survey of 


particulars, 1 in which Dr. Paley has so 
wdmirably succeeded, and in which he 
has teh very little to be done by isis 
successes : but it is certainly incum- 
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bent on him to present a clear and 
logical view of the nature of the areu- 
ment, and to divest it of those meta- 
physical difficulties which Paley has 
overlooked. Considered as a rheto- 
rical effort, this part of Dr. Brown’s 
work will not be denied its full share 
of merit: but rhetoric is not the thing 
that is wanted. Common minds de 
not need to be driven by eloquence, 
into the belief ef a divinity, for they 
never thought of donbting it; while 
the scrupulous and the sceptical, to 
whom a work of this kind ought to be 
chiefly addressed, will rather have 
their jealousy awakened, than their 
faith confirmed, by any attempt to 
bring forward the passions to a decis- 
10n of the question. 

Passing over our author’s argument 
from the structure of the human mind, 
as containing little, that is either novel 
or exceptionable, we hasten to the 
following chapter ; ; which is devoted 

tothe evidence for the being of God, 
derived trom the general consent of 
mankind. By Dr. Brown, as well as 
by many other writers, the value of 
this evidence appears to be overrated. 
In the first place. the assent to the ex- 
istence of a God is by no means uni- 
versal. Not to insist on the instances 
produced by Mr. Locke, or those con- 
tained in President Clap’s Essay on 
Moral Virtue, we are told by Mr. 
Campbell, the late traveller in South 
Africa, that many of the natives “ have 
never heard of a God, nor have they 
a word in their language whereby to 
denote him.” But this circumstance 
we consider of little comparative im- 
portance. ‘The discordance and ab- 
surdity of the notions entertamed by 
those who have admitted the existence 
of superior beings, goes much farther 
towards invalidating the argument 
from general consent, than any solita- 
rv justances of total ignorance, con- 
cerving a Deity. The truth i is, searce- 
ly any part of the heathen world he: 
ever admitted the existence of a sv- 
preme being possessing any such at- 
tributes as we consider essential to De- 
ity. ‘Their creed has admitted, not é 
single Being, infinite, eteraal, and un 
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changable, in every natural and moral 
perfection, the Creator and Governor 
of the Universe ; but a host of beings, 
of finite natures, born in time, quar- 
relling for snperiority, and actuated by 
the grossest and meanest of human 
passions. This objection could 
scarcely escape the notice of our au- 
thor. In his reply, he has proceeded 
on the ill-supported assumption, that 
the views of man concerning the di- 
vinity were originally correct; but 
have been corrupted by human de- 
pravity. We call this an ill-support- 
ed assumption ; for profane history 
affords no satisfactory evidence, that a 
pure theology was ever corrupted: 
and to resort to sacred history, would 
be inconsistent with the general tenor 
of the argument. It is often said, that 
the idea of a Supreme Veing could 
never have been grasped by the hu- 
man intellect, unless ithad been tm- 
pressed by the hand of the Creator 


himself, on the original constitution of 


man. We feel no disposition to con- 
tradict this, if it is asserted concern- 
ing the God of revelation, and of rea- 
son enlightened by revelation; but 
surely it can require no very exalted 
sketch of intellect to confer divine 
honors, after death, on a distinguished 
benefactor of his race—to build a tem- 
ple in honor of the majestic luminary, 
which diffuses light and fertiti ity over 
the earth—or to deprecate the wrath 
ofa malignant spirit, which is sappos- 
ed to control the tempest and the pes- 
tilence. The objection i is allowed by 
Dr. Brown, to be a “ p lausible” one. 
We would willingly, if we could do it 
with sincerity, say as much for his re- 
ply. 

We hope not to be considered as 
writing under a determination to find 
fault, if were peat concerning the 7th 
chapter, a remark similar to that m: ule 
onthe preceding. ‘loo much weight 
is given to the late progress of popu- 
lation, and the arts and sciences, asa 
proof. ef the recent formation of the 
world. "These circumstances, as well 
as general tradition, and the appear- 
ances presented by the structure of the 
earth, carry us back to a period, wheu 
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the earth has undergone some mighty 
revolution, by which the mass of its 
inhabitants has been swept off. If 
such a revolution has taken place, 
which none of those with whom we 
are now concerned will deny, arts 
and sciences previously cultivated, 
may, without any improbability, have 
been buried beneath it; while the pro- 
gress of colonization and population, 
since that period, must have been such 
as history describes. In short, all the 
appearances which the earth exhibits 
of a recent formation, point us to this 
revolution, and here they leave us.— 
Population and the arts, may have 
been advancing through endless ages, 
as far as the pre-existing changes in 
the condition of the earth, and the de- 
pravity of the human character would 
allow—and the earth, with its inhab- 
itants, have been reduced, at the time 
of the last great revolution, to a state 
of infancy. The mountains of the 
old world might have been levelled by 
the gradual attrition of numberless ag- 
es—but the deluge would be sufficient 
to create new ones. ‘The traditions 
of heathen nations are too confused 
and oe and their systems 
of cosmogony are too childish and ab- 
surd, to deserve notice in this connex- 
ion, any far ther than as they lend 
some slight confirmation to sacred his- 
tory. 

The closing argument of our au- 
thor, which exhibits the evidence for 
the divine existence furnished by 
revelation, will be read with uncom- 
mon interest. He is aware that to 
appeal to the declarations of scrip- 
ture on this point as authority, would 
transgress the canons of logic. “ For,” 
as he justly remarks, “ unless the exist 
ence and government of God be 
previously granted, the sacred oracles, 
as proceeding from him, can have 
no authority.” le therefore in- 
troduces the bible as an_ exist- 
ing phenomenon, which requires 
to be accounted for; and places it on 
exactly the same ground, in the argu- 
ment, with the existence of the hu- 
man body, or oi the planetary sys- 
tem. Inccnnexion with the contents 
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of the scriptures, he takes a survey of 
the extraordinary events which ac- 
companied their promulgation, and 
the establishment of a new and purer 
system of religion and morals, con- 
sidered merely as facts, resting on his- 
torical evidence: and concludes, with 
great force, that more than human 
power must have interfered for their 
accomplishment. 


The argument is summed up in the 
following paragraph : 


“If all this be incontestable, we havea 
series of events, utterly unaccountable, 
according to the ordinary course of human 
affairs. We remark particular events 
foretold ages betore they happened, and 
happening at the predicted period—we 
observe actions performed creatly beyond 
the natural powers of man—we see a Sys- 
tem of doctrines and precep!s greatly sur- 
passing human wisdomand viriuc—we dis- 
cover an entire scheme of moral adminis- 
tration, utterly. irreconcileable with any 
view of human affairs, which ordinary 
history exhibits. All this, then, clearly 
displays an intelligence and a power, great- 
ly exceeding those qualities, as possessed 
by human nature. W hat is the conclusion ? 
It isthis; that e2sdom and power, more 
than human, are here evide ntly displayed. 
That power and wisdom must have been 
either created, or selfextstent and cternal. 
if the former, we must be ultimately led 
to that wisdom and power, which are inhe- 
rent in their possessor; if the latter, we 
arrive immediately at God! In this man- 
ner,and by this mode of arguing, the er- 
astence of the deity may be esta! blished, 
atleast strongly corroborated, by the view 
and the history of reve/elion.’—pp. 1564— 
156. 


The two concluding chapters of 
this book, are devoted to reflections, 
arising from the existence of the De- 
ity, regarded as proved, and to an ex- 
amination of the causes of Atheism. 
Tt is natural to turn our thoughts upon 
the alternative which we must em- 
brace, if we reject the evidence for 
the divine existence; and to reflect, 
that, if theism be.encumbered with 
difficulties, atheism is overwhelmed 
by infinitely greater ones. This sub- 
ject is not merely a matter of arcu- 
inent, but also, in the highest degree, 
of sentiment, and feeling, interwoven 
with human nature. ‘LT he conviction 
of an omnipotent, omniscient, infi- 
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nitely wise, and good Creator, invests 
the whole pf nature witha new and 
pleasing aspect. ‘To it, man owes aij 
his elevation, and all his hopes. Let 
him endeavor to exclude it, and he 
becomes a deserted, base, hopeless, 
and miserable creature. Society 
could not subsist without it.— Mora/- 
ity would lose its chief support, and 
be divested of its most powerful sanc- 
tion. Onthese, and similar thougiits, 
our author enlarges with a degree of 
feeling and eloquence, which reflect 
honor on his talents as a writer, and 
his character as a divine. 


“ But if the evidence of deity be irre- 
sistible, be enforced by sentiment as well 
as by reason, and the rejection of it be ar. 
companied by such dismal consequences, 
how comes it to pass that any of mankind, 
endued with judgment and knowledge, 
should ever have avowed a disbelief of 
this grand and fundamental article ?’—p. 
166. 


We cannot follow Dr. Brown 
through his elaborate answer to this 
enquiry. In general, he notices, a- 
nong the causes of atheism, “ ihe 
foolish affectation of superior penetra- 
tion and knowledge,”—the difficul- 
ties attending the conception of the 
divine attributes—the “ disposition to 
reason from the abuse, against the use 
of a thing,” in consequence of which, 
niany, observing the absurdity of the 
prevailing opinions concerning the 
Deity and his worship, have been led 
to reject all religious principles—and 
lastly, the “ depraved passions and 
illicit pursuits” of mankind. He ad- 
mits, however, in concluding, that 


‘These causes of atheism, have not 
produced very extensive effects on the 
speculative principles of mankind. The 
inherent force of the multiplied evidence 
in support of the existence of Deily, and 
the natural feelings of the human hearst, 
have, generally, secured the speculative 
belief of this fundamental doctrine, al- 
though its infinence on practice, has nof 
been ade «quate to the intellectual convic 
tion, W hich it is calculated to produce, and 
has, in reality, operated.”—p. 178. 


If we m e allowed to hazard a 
general bar concerning that part 
of Dr, Brown’s work, which has fo m- 
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ed the subject of the foregoing re- 

marks, we would say, that, with ma- 

ny excellencies, it has two prominent 

defects :—a too close adherence to 

the arguments and views of the dis- 

tinguished writers who have preceded 

him,—and too little attention devoted 

to those subtile objections of infidel 

writers, which unsettle the minds of 
that class of readers, for whom a work 

of this nature ought to be chiefly de- 

signed. In one word, we conceive 

that our author would have written 

better, if he had himself, at some for- 

mer period of his inquiries, been in- 

clined to scepticism. None can meet 

the difficulties which doubting minds 

feel, on subjects like these, so well as 

those who know what doubting is, by 

experience. Had Mr. Ffume been so 
fortunate as to satisfy himself con- 
cerning the truth of the great doc- 
trines of natural religion, his defence 
of them would have been invaluable. 
Dr. Brown has not the acuteness of 
Berkeley, nor the uniform cacdour 
and coolness of Paley. He seldom 
appears willing to make concessions 
to his antagonist; and when this is 
done, itis ina way which shows him 
to possess,in but a partial degree, that 
indifferency, which Mr. Locke so just- 
ly recommends in the investigation of 
truth. His style is generally free 
from the detects of negligence; but it 
will probably be considered as rather 
laboured than elegant. Not unfre- 
quently, he rises into a strain of an- 
imated and eloquent discussion ; but 
his eloquence is too often declamato- 
ry; andin the midst of his anima- 
tion, he is too apt to lose sight of 
those nice distinctions which are es- 
sential to the conclusiveness of his 
reasonings. 


Pwere, 


_— 





A Sermon preached at Haddam, Dee. 
16, 1818, at the ordination of 
the Rev. John Marsh, Jr. by Abel 
M’Ewen, pastor of the congre- 
gational church in New-London, 
Middletown, Conn. Clark and Ly- 
man, 1818. 
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the subject of coisideration, in our 
religious assemblies. It must com- 
monly be spoken of by those who 
profess to be christians, and who are’ 
thus compelled to speak indirectly of 
themselves. The language of prayer 
is necessarily supposed to express the 
personal sentiments of him who cons 
ducts this part of worship; and so 
far as others unite in this service, 
they adopt it as the expression of 
their own opinions and feelings. 
Hence it comes to pass, that all know 
what are the views and feelings of 
the christian. The humble language of 
confession and the high expressions of 
hope, are alike heard by a promis- 
cuous crowd, of which the greater 
number is unprepared to sympathize, 
either in the penitent grief of the chris- 
tian for his sins, or in his humble, but 
firm and joyful hopes from the pro- 
mises of the gospel. ‘These expo- 
sures of the heart, will often be wit- 
nessed, by the light-minded and _pro- 
fane; who will judge without can- 
dour, and injure by misrepresen- 
tation. ‘These same persons, also, 
hear the christian reproved for his 
dulness, admonished for his faults, 
and reminded of the native and deep 
rooted evils of his heart. Christians 
are, therefore, not only in their con- 
duct, but in their thoughts and affec- 
tions, like a city set ona hill which 
cannot be hid. The heart of each 
individual is not indeed so open to 
inspection as _ his life, but there is so 
much of what is presumed and pro- 
fessed to be the personal sentiments 
and experience of all christians held 
up to public view, and carefully scan- 
ned before the world, that the vain, 
the humble, and the modest wilk 
sometimes, in turn, be elated, sham 
ed, and confused. It is, therefore, 
alike necessary to the comfort and 
profit of the christian, and to the in- 
struction of the sinner, that the senti- 
ments and feelings of christians, with 
their virtues and their faults, should 
be mentioned in public with modest 
caution, and scrupulous correctness+ 
Thus compelled to make their own 
character so much the subject of re- 
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mark, and public inspection, and 
openly to discuss the nature and value 
of those graces which constitute the 
christian temper—a temper which 
gives them a valuable distinction 
among their fellow-men; christians 
cannot too carefully guard agaiust 
the imputation of fanaticism and ex- 
travagance, of arrogance, Inconsisten- 

y and insincerity. 

or the apparent incongruities in 
the christian’s account of himself, none 
ts more striking than that which is 
explained in the sermon mentioned 
at the head of this articie. The tet is 
the declaration of Paul, Unto me, who 
am less than the least of ail saints, 
is this grace given; that TI should 


preach, among the gentiles, the un- 


searchable riches of Christ ; Eph. iii. 
8. In another passage the same apos- 
tle has said, he supposed himself not 
@ whit behind the very chicfest apos- 
iles. The laneuage of others in the 
Old Testament and in the New.in like 


manner, abeunds in declarations of 


great unworthiness ; and the best 
men, whese names are found on the 
pages of scripture, declare their own 
insienificance and guilt, in terms the 
most distinct and expressive. David, 
Moses, Jeremiah, and all, of whose 
r themselves any 
considerable memorial remains, unite 
yn abasine themselves before their 
Maker. et these same men in other 
ert their own righteous- 
eir title to be counted 
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a peculiar excellency of character, 
and holiness of heart, which, though, 
it does not make them worthy to be 
raised to the happiness of heaven, 


“cives them, in some measure, a fitness 


to join in the holy and honourabl« 
services of that happy place. Te 
be at once so vile, and so holy, sq 
deserving of punishment, and so fit 
for reward, seems sufiiciently para- 
doxical to careless minded men of the 
world. Though the language above- 
mentioned is, apparently, often use 
without much of the humility, on the 
one part, and the safe ground of hope, 
on the other, which authorise it, and 
is thus, especially, exposed to ridi- 
cule and misapprehension, yet the 
truth and propriety of it, in the 
mouth of the genuine christian, are 
easily discovered by those,who will set 
themselves honestly to study thie con- 
dition and character of man as a re- 
deemed sinner. 

But when, a comparison is made, 
and the writer, as in the text, « 
himself, not merely an unworthy dis- 
ciple, which might leave room for 
the true followers of Christ to be less 
worthy than he; but declares with a 
singular and most expressive form ot 
words, that he is ess than the least et 
ail sainis : and when, also, m another 
passage, he calls himself, not a great 
sinner, an expression which would 
leave room for others to be more sin- 
ful than he, but asserts that he is 7Ae 
chief of sinners; a wan not conver- 
sant with the language and feelings of 
Christians, 1s surprised and ready to 
doubt the sincerity or sound mind et 
the speaker. When, further, the 
same language of comparison is taken 
up by christians in every age, and by 
numbers at the same time, professing 
severally that they are the chiet o! 
sinners, and the least of saints, 2 
stranger to christian experience 1s 
ready to suspect them of extrava- 
gance: for it is plain that there can 
be but one grea/est sinner,and but « 
least of all saints; and while to 
calm beholder, many of those wie 
adopt this language, seem no way ¢f 
titled to the place they take, it is d- 
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ficult.to discover how they can per- 
suade themselves they ought to 
take it. It often appears as if it must 
be plain to them that they ought not. 
To see such nuiabers, deliberately and 
most seriously setting themselves 
jowest in the great christian brother- 
hood, and doing this not from com- 
plaisance or good manners,as a modest 
man might place himself in the low- 
est seat at an entertainment, but in 
their addresses to him who is as little 
nleased with expressions of humility 
we do not feel, as with the exhibition 
ef pride which we do;—to sce 
this, may sometimes excite pity or 
contempt, in sober minded men, 
who have not felt the power of the 
cospel. Nor is the correct expla- 
nation of this seeming impropriety, 
at once apparent to every christian. 
Those who have directed their 
thoughts to this subject, will be grati- 
lied by the perusal of the discourse 
hefore us. 

After an introduction, in which the 
author speaks briefly, but in distin- 
culshing and expressive language ot 
the “honour which God in his word 
assigms to the christian,’ and of the 
piety, activity, and humility of the 
epostie, he states his purpose to “ at- 
tempt to ascertain those considera- 
tions in his mind, which produced the 
sentiment of self-abasement, express- 
ed in the text.” 

ile first states negatively, after an 
ancient method of discourse, often 
ridiculed, but sometimes, as on the 
present occasion, very correct as well 
as convenient, some things by which 
this sentiment of self-abasement was 
not produced, and here cousiders the 
character of Panl in reference to 
three particulars, which might seem 
toone not well acquainted with the 
christian spirit, ready to offer them- 
selves to his thoughts when he insti- 
tuted a comparison of himself with 
other saints. 


“Tt is not apprehended, that he thought 
ne was less than the least of all saints, be- 
cause he accounted himself a distinguish- 
edsinner, before he was sanctified. Nei- 
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ther, because he was not distinguished by 
signal employments, and qualifications for 
usefulness: Nor yet, because he supposed 
that he had not actually acquired so great 
a measure of knowledge—or faith—ox 
repentauce—or love—or other evanceli- 
cal virtues, as the most inconsiderabie 
saint had attained.” 

‘© Aremembrance of his peculiar sinful 
ness, while he was unsanctified, induced 
him to believe, and tp say, that he was the 
chief of sinners. But to be the chief of 
sinners, previous to sanctification and for- 
giveness, was not, in the view of a man of 
Paul's religious opinions, inconsistent with 
the transformation of the same sinner, by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, into a sub- 


ject of eminent holiness. His apprehension 


was not, that a man has, naturally, a princy 
ple of internal heliness, which will in- 
prove by cultivation, and finally attain the 
tull growth and maturity of eminent holi- 
ness. —p. 5. 

‘* Some people seem never to think or 
to speak of distinguished piety, without 
connecting it with great natural goodness, 
and personal merit. But all such notions 
oi religion are derogatory, in the most 
impious degree, to the character of God 
the Father, and of the Redeemer, and ot 
the Holy Spirit, as exhibited in the gospel 
if any glory be given to God, in tins exhi- 
bition, itis the glory of redeeming men 
trom a state of enmity, rebellion, guilt, 
and ruin, toa state ot holiness, submission, 
justification, and safety, by tree and effica 
cious grace.’”—p. 6, 


In speaking of the signal employ- 
ments and qualifications which dis- 
tinguished the apostle, and showing 
that he did not undervalue them, 
vhen he made himself of so small 
account, as in the text, the autlior 
again recurs to the dignity and honour 
of the saints, however obscure and 
humbie in life. 


‘Let a person be rich only in faith and 
good works; let him that is weak, and 
poor, and base, in a worldly sense, only de 
the will of God within the sphere of his own 
talents, and, Paul knew, the same should be 
esteemed great in the kingdom of heaven. 
Here is the comfort of our religion. It 
extends to the wilderness—to the cottage 
—to the hovel—there, in rags, upon a bed 
of straw, emaciated by poverty and dis- 
ease, forgotten by the world, you may 
find one originally weak, and little polish- 
ed; and yet his intrinsic worth, and 
honour from God, shall, one day, show the 
dimness and emptiness of ail the glory of 
earthby principalities and thrones; one, 
holding fellowship witb Christ, and com- 
muning with God; one whose soul bas 
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already risen superior to the mean conside- 
rations of earth, and sense, and time, and 
whose heart is undergoing the last refine- 
ment of grace, to fit him for a seat at the 
righthand of God.’—p_ 7. 


It is also easy to see that a man of 


Paul’s discernment, and acquaintance 
with his fellow christians, with whom 
he was personally acquainted, having 
been to so many, in the places where 
he preached the instrument of their 
conversion, and their instructor and 
adviser at their first and imperfect 
reception of the gospel, he could not 
but believe that there were some— 
that there were very many, very much 
inferior to himself in all that consti- 
tutes the character of a saint. 

The true causes, according to the 
author before us, of the self-abasement 
of Paul, are to be found in “his 
thorough acquaintance with the law 
of the Lord—his profound know- 
ledge of his own heart—his intimate 
communion with God—his great 
charity for his brethren—and his af- 
fecting sense of obligation and grati- 
tude to God, for entrusting him with 
the dispensation of the gospel.” The 
eharacter of the apostle, in these 
respects, is drawn by a few skilful and 
faithful touches. Unlike the many 
young sermon writers, who think they 
must give us a history of Paul, when 
their text happens to be taken from 
his writings, and who weary us with 
long stories of his persecution of the 
christians—his conversion—his piety, 
end his labours ; our author acts upon 
the fair and rational supposition, that 
we have read the New Testament, 
and kindly spares us the weari- 
ness of hearing facts familiar to our 
memories, told without the coherence 
and interest they have in the original 
record. The points in the apostles 
history, and the particulars in his 
own exccount of bis sentiments and 
experience, which suit the purpose of 
the writer, ave selected and managed 
with great felicity. He is peculiarly 
happy in giving us so much of the 
language of scripture, as continually 
¢o refresh our recollection of the nar- 
:stive of the sacred writers, without 
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introducing long quotations, which 
might encumber the structure and 
break the regularity of his sentences, 
or distract our attention by containing 
matter foreign to his purpose. We 
even think his sentences, which are 
made up in part, of the phraseology 
of scripture, have often more harmo- 
ny and an easier flow, than those 
which are entirely his own. We 
have attempted to account for this 
singular circumstance, by supposing 
that when he has to insert in a sen- 
tence, a borrowed passage, the ver 
difiiculty of the task, and the gratifica- 
tion found in executing it well, induce 
him to bestow on it the requisite care. 

We shall not attempt to follow him 
through the delineation he has given 
of Paul’s views of the love of God, 
and of his own heart; but on the lat- 
ter point, we must insert the follew- 
ing : 


“ Paul had another advantage for self- 
knowledge: He led a life of great vicissi- 
tude. A frequent and just remark is, that 
we know noi whai we are until we are tried. 
Panis life was made up of great events.— 
Before and after his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, he was perpetually within the 
whirl of momentous transactions; and 
these transactions were always of a reli- 
gious nature; calling his mind to actioa 
on moral principles. His spirit was tried 
by the possession of power, and the depri- 
vation of liberty. It was assaulted by in- 
sult, tempted by hope, and elated with suc- 
cess. Appeals were made to his malice 
and revenge, to his pily and clemency.— 
He was tested by losses and injuries, dis- 
grace and pain. With a mind of his acute- 
ness, with a conscience of the most deli- 
cate sensibility, acting inthe light of the 
divine law, he must have known such oj 
himself, 

‘ But his peculiar self-knowledge was 
not to be ascribed wholly, nor principally 
to the happy coustruction of his intellect, 
ner to his situation and changes in lite, 
nor to his theoretical investigations and 
knowledge of the divine law; but to the 
impression of the Holy Ghost, causing his 
mind to act; to admit and to apply the 
law of the Lord, tothe emotions of his 
own soul, and to his overt conduct, and in- 
fluencing him rightly to use all his advan- 
tages. Until these impressions, which he 
received under the Gospel, and that, after 
the limit of middle age, he had learned 
nothing of his true character.”—p. 10. 


We quote what he has said, re- 
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specting Paul’s views of his brethren, 
hecause we deem it particularly ne- 
cessary to account for the result of his 
comparison of himself with others. 


‘Paul had great charity for his brethren. 
He was ready to conceive that they were 
not conscious of so great sin as he was: 
that they were actuated by better motives, 
or by motives more uniformly good. Let 
each one esteem other better than himself, 
was a direction which his own heart scems 
to have dictated. He did not perceive, 
and he could not presume, that they had 
euch annoyance from internal sin, such in- 
terruptions in their hopes and comforts, 
cuch a warring in their members, such a 
conflict, and sometimes such a defeat 
when they would du good.” —p. 12. 


We add two other passages on the 
Apostie’s views of his ministry. 


“ He saw most affectingly the goodness 
of the Redeemer, in permitting him to 
preach amongthe Gentiles Tome is this 
grace given. It wasa new, a rich favour. 
He looked beyond the confines of the He- 
brew nation, to which the ministry of 
Sovereign Grace had been chiefly confin- 
ed: he looked upon men and nations given 
wholly to idolatry ; but for whom the Sav- 
iour had tasted death ; and on every side 
the compassion of heaven was opening to 
him a door of utterance. He entered a 
scene wide as the world, in which fle 
joys of believers and the glory of Christ 
should mingle their sweets and their beau- 
ties: a scene, in which we this day act; 
a scene, which holds iu requisition and 
tunes with ecstacy every harp in heaven ; 
ascene, which shall complete the tragedy 
of Satan’s kingdom, wind up with the 
wonders of the millennium, and give place 
only to heaven. 

* Had it seemed a light thing to the pre- 
ceding Apostles, that they should be the 
servants of Christ, fo raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel ? 
Paul wentforth to rally the world unto re- 
conciliation with God. His summons was, 
Ocarth! earth! earth! hear the word of 
the Lord !”—p. 13. 


** Paul was sensibly privileged, not only 
inthe wide range given to his labours of 
ove, but, also, by the nature of his mes- 
sage. He might preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. Ue look- 
ed deeper than any man into the mysteries 
and treasures of the gospel; and still they 
were unfathomable and inexhaustable.— 
tlere was a science for endless research; 
a subject for endless elucidation ; a store- 
nouse from which a steward of the myste- 
res of God might take for ever and give to 
‘te poor. Afterall his learning and study ; 
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and after going with the lamp of inspiration 

into the arcana of the Gospel, and bringing 

forth all which the mightiest human tal- 

ent could produce; he saw more which 

was still to be brought forth, for the use of 
the world, and the happiness oi the church. 

These riches of Christ were ail that perish- 

ing sinners needed—wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. When they 
had been carried to any inconcetvable 
number the fuud was still complete for the 
supply of others. That the Aposiie might 
go torth with these undiminished bounties 
of grace, into the Gentile world ; where 
nations and generations had died by a mils 
lennial famine of the word of God; and 
might then, from place to place, witha 
hand ever prodigal and ever ful!, adminis- 
ter salvation from wrath, and earrests of 
heaven; was a distinguished blessedness 
of which he could not think, without as- 
tonishment at the grace of God, and at his 
own imperfections. Had be been merely 
permitted to witness the wide diffusion of 
this rich grace; his privilege would have 
been worthy of an angel’s gratitude and 
praise. Lo be an instrument in the ac- 
complishment of. it; to be selected as the 
first, the greatest, and the most distineqish- 
ed instrument ; was an honour fronr which 
he shrunk with astovishment and huimili- 
ty. If he, thus dignified by heaven, did 
not excel all other men in gratitude, aud 
obedience, and fidelity, he conceived, thor 
between his advantages, and his use: ! 

ness, there would be a wider dispro: o> 
tion, than there was between the advarn-> 

ges and the usefulness of any other sai:t 
—p. ld. 


We think, however, the author h-> 
not deduced from his train of remarks 
exactly the fullinference to which it 
leads. Ifit was distinetly in his own 
thoughts, he was, perhaps, too earn- 
estly, we would say also, too usefully 
employed in enforcing the practical 
results of his subject, to leave him at 
leisure to state carefully the specula- 
tive conclusion, whick a less fervent 
mind would derive from the same 
premises. This inference we con- 
ceive to be that when the Apostle 
calls himself less than the least of all 
saints, and declares himself the chief 
of sinners he spoke the language, not 
of his judgment, but of his impres- 
sions. He does not set down careful- 
ly to weigh his own sins against those 
of his neighbours, or to compare with 
nice precision the measure of his own 
attainments in holiness with theirs.-—— 
His thoughts are on Ais own sins. He 
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is looking at Ais own want of grace. 
The heart i:noweth his own bitterness. 
tn the language of the author, “ he 
did not perce ive, and he could not pre- 
sume” that others had so much sin, 
and so little holiness. In this direc- 
“tion of his thoughts, with especial in- 
tentness and scrutiny upon his own 
heart and his own situation, he is an 
examyp le for the imitation of Christians 
in every age: and in comparing after 
his exainple, our conduct and aflec- 
tiens, 
God, and with our obbgations to gra- 
titude for his favours, if we make the 
comparison, possessing like charity 
for our brethren, and enjoying similar 
communion with God, it will not be 
strange if our feelings prompt us to 
take up his lancease of self-abase- 
ment, and constrain us to call our- 
selves less than the least of all saints, 
or, the chief of sinners. We see our 
own sins more Clearly than we see the 
sins of other meu; we perceive more 
imperfection in ovr faith and obedicace 
than we discover in those of others. 
We are, indeed, in danger of taking 
up s such humble language, when there 
is little correspondent feeling in the 
heart; and the careless use of the 
most serious and humble expressions 
has sometimes brought them into dis- 
eredit. ‘They ought not to be used 
on every occasion. If our feelings 
are dull, we ought not to abound in 
profession of humility, so much as in 
petitions for grace. But we sce no- 
thing to forbid our adopting even the 
most humble, or the most joyful lan- 
guage of the ancient saints on proper 
occasions. Such occasions too, are 


tikely to occur in the experience of 
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with the strictness of the law of 
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every careful Christian. Their most 
devout, and humble, and elevated 
strains, should not ‘ig chanted by us 
with habitual indifierence, nor degene. 
‘ate Into the mere cant of our religion. 
But when we have their great trial of 
affliction, the abundance of their joy, 
and their deep poverty of spirit, our 
lips may adopt the language of theirs, 
disregarding the imperfection which 
has been mentioned. 
We conclude with one more ex. 
tract. 


“Of all the servants of God belovw, 
Chrisian ministers are permitted to stand 
the nearest to their adorable Sovereign.— 
Their character, to multitudes enslaved by 
sin. and estranged from God, may seem 
contemptible; their employments may 
appear insipid. Let then, these bondmen 
and strangers, do the service of this earthly 
tabernacle ; and if they will not take bet- 
ter counsel, set their hearts upon the wood 
which they hew, and upon the water which 
they draw; let others, more proud, but 
scarcely more Wise, if they cannot be pre- 
vented, seek ultimately and exctusively, 
the business and honours of the state: le: 
them content themselves upon the dreary 
yutpasts of the spiritual kingdom; and 
from dark and hard necessity, execute the 
sealed order of heaven; but those that 
know God, are willing to reside at the 
court; to dwell in the holy presence ot 
Infinite, but condescending Majesty ; to 
be taken into the sy cosh and, at the 
pleasure of the King of kings, to be made 
prime minister of his earthly empire 0! 
grace. What if there be a discipline ov: 
the house of God! What if hardness mu 
be here endured ! Where is the Christian 
where the Christian minister, who is no! 
shocked at his own insensibility, to the 
kindness of God; when Paul, after he had 
suffered and agonized in the service oi 
Christ, is heard, from the depths of abase- 
ment, with the same breath, confessing 
lis insignificance, and praising his Lord 
and Redeemer.’—pp. 14, 15. 





Literary and Philosophical Gntelligenie. 


Arrangements are making in Eng- 
hand, for. publishing a complete edition 
of the works of President Ed wards, the 
younger. 

The first number ofa religious peri- 
edical work entitled “The W ashing- 


ton Theological Repertory,’ and prio- 
ted in the city of Washington, has ap- 
peared. It 6 published in month ly 
numbers of 32 octavo pages each ; and 
is conducted by clergymen of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church. From uu 
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rinciples which it recognises, it prom- 
ises to be of service to the cause of re- 
yealed truth. 


Petrifactions.—It is well known that 
in the Western District of the State of 
New-York, petrifactions are not un- 
frequent. On an eminence in Cazeno- 

ja, have lately been discovered nu- 
merous petrified substances; among 
them are numbered lobsters and oys- 
ters,—a proof that the ‘fountains of 
the great deep, once flowed ever a 
country now remote from the waters 
of the ocean. 


Manuscripts found at Herculaneum. 
The number of manuscripts and of frag- 
ments originally brought from the ex- 
cavations at Herculaneum to the muse- 
um at Portici, amounted to 1,696; of 
these 03 have been unrolled and found 
inalegible state; 319 have been par- 
tidly unrolled and found not to be le- 
sible, and 24 of the manuscripts have 
been presented to foreign potentates. 

Sir Humphry Davy has examined 
the 1265 that remain, and has publish- 
eda‘ Report on the State of the Man- 
useripts.” They areof Papyrus, and 
he states that their nature has been 
generally misunderstood. They have 
not, as is generally supposed, been ear- 
bonized by the operation of fire, but 
are in a state analogous to peat, the 
leaves being generally cemented into 
one mass by a peculiar substance, 
which had formed in a long cvurse of 
during the fermentation and 
chemical ehange of the vegetable mat- 
fer which compose them. 

Ofihe 1265 manuseripts which oc- 
enpied the attention of Sir Humphry 
Davy, by far the greater number con- 
sist of small fvagments, or of mutilated 
or crushed manuscripts In which the 
folds are so irregular, as to offer little 
hopes of separating them so as to form 
connected Jeaves: from 80 to 120 are 
mastate which presents a great proba- 
bility of success. 

Of the eighty eight manuscripts, 
Mentioned as unrelled, the great body 
consists of Greek philosophers or so- 
Paists ; nine are of Epicurus, thirty two 
bear the name of Philodemus, three of 
Demetrius, and one of each of the fot- 
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lowing authors ;—Colotes, Polystratus, 
Carneades, and Chrysippus. ‘The sub- 
jects of these works, and the works of 
which the authors are unkuown, are 
either natural or moral philosophy, 
medicine, criticism, and general obser- 
vations on the arts, life, and manners. 


It is stated that the Botanic Garden 
at Copenhagen, is equal to the similar 
establishments in Goettingen, Vienna, 
Padua, Turin, or Genoa. It is particu- 
jarly rich in Alpine plants. The her- 
bal in the library of the garden compri- 
ses more than 20,000 species, with their 
appellations and distinctions. 


Prussie Acid.—This acid in its mosé€ 
concentrated form, is, without doubt, 
one of the most active poisons known. 
It was Giscovered by Scheele, of Swe- 
den, in 1780. The effect of some pre- 
pared by Gay Lussac, surprises even 
those who are accustomed to witness 
the effects of poison. The extremity 
of a glass tube, which had previously 
been dipped ito a vial containing it, 
was introduced into the throat of a 
dog. The tube had searcely come in 
contact with the tongue, when the am- 
mal made two or three long and rapid 
inspirations, and feli dead. An atom 
of the acid was applied to the eye of 
another dog ; the effects were as sud- 
den and as fatal as in the preceding ex- 
periment. A drop of the acid, diluted 
with four drops of alcohol, were inject- 
ed into the jugular vein ofa third dog. 
The animal ‘ fell dead that instant, as if 
struck by acannon shot, or by hght- 
ing.’ 

Yet, notwithstanding the activity of 
this poison, it has been introduced as a 
remedy in the treatment of Pulmona- 
ry Consumption. It is umecessary to 
mention, that it is given in small doses, 
diluted. Itis said to relieve the irrita- 
tion and cough, promote expectoration, 
and produce sleep. The acid, prepar- 
ed as recommended by M. Planche, of 
Paris,is more uniform in its strength, 
and possesses more energy, than that 
of Scheele, but less activity than that 
of Gay Lussac. Further experiments 
must determine the propriety of its 
use. 
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Dist of New Publications. 


THEOLOGY. 

An Essay on the Inability of Sin- 
ners. From the Evangelical Guardian 
and Review, for February and March, 
1818, printed at New-York. Second 
edition. By a Presbyterian. Phila- 
delpbia. 

Moral Agency; or Natural Ability 
consistent with Moral Inability: being 
remarks on “ An Essay on the [nabili- 
ity of Sinners, by a Presbyterian.” 
By a Christian. Philadelphia. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, 
Gent. No. 2, 8vo.—New-York. 

An Abridgment of Murray’s Gram- 
mar, with additions from Webster, 
Ash, ‘ooke and others; and an ap- 
pendix containing early lessons in pars- 


ing, designed particularly for young 
learners, 18m0.—New-Haven. ius 

[This abridgment of Murray is well exe 
cuted, and the selections from other wy iter: 
are judicious. It will be found a ver 
useful work in our common schools. ] 

American Atlas, Nos. 1 & 2, contain. 
ing Maps of New-York, Ohio, Indiana. 
America and Asia, being a continua- 
tion of a series of maps intended to 
exhibit a complete topographical view 
of the United States, on a seale of fif. 
teen geographical miles to the inch, 
together with general maps of the 
other portions of the world.—Philadel- 
phia. 

Conversations on the Human Mind; 
By Ezra Stiles Ely, D. D. 12mo— 
Philadelphia. 





Hicligious Gntelligence. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIKTY. 


In our last number, we published 
some extracts from the Third Annual 
Report of this Society. In this Report, 


itis further stated, that— 


‘The number of Bibles issued from 
the Depository in the course of the 
the past year, is 23,870, and of New 
Testaments, 7,248; which added to 
the Bibles issued during the two pre- 
ceding years, (24,004,) make the total 
number issued by the Society since its 
organization, to be Fifty-five Thousand 
One Hundred and T'wenty-two Bibles 
and Testaments. 

The only reason why more has not 
been done in gratuitous distribution of 
the Scriptures, has arisen from the 
pressing calls of the Auxiliaries, whose 
orders for the purchase of Bibles, the 
Board have thought it but just to an- 
swer promptly as_ possible; and 
whether the Scriptures shall come to 
the needy asa gratuitous gift, imme- 
diately from the Parent Institution, or 
from its Auxiliaries, it amounts to the 
same thing in the end—“ The Word of 
the Lord has free course, and is glori- 
fied.” The Board are happy to be able 
to state, that wherever they have sent 


the Sacred Volume, whether as a do- 
nation, orin return for funds remitted 
to them, it has been received with 
thankfulness; and the Auxiliaries, far 
from being divided from each other, 
or from the Parent Institution by any 
local Jealousy, seem to vie with each 
other in hailing the prosperity of the 
American Bible Society, as a token for 
good to the whole land. The time has 
now come, when they can reap every 
expected advantage from the relation 
they have so fondly cherished. The 
ability of the Parent Institution is such, 
that it can meet the demands of its 
present Auxiliaries promptly and fully’ 


The whole number of Auxiliary So- 
cieties, officially known and recognized, 
is one hundred and ninety. 


‘There have been received into the 
Treasury during the past year— 
By remittances from Aux- 

iliary Societies, $26,288 
By remittances from Socie- 

ties not Auxiliary, 2,979 
By Donations from Benevo- 

lent Societies, 579 
By congregational collections, 105 
By legacies and donations from 

individuals, 1,117 
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By contributions from vari- 
ous congregations, Ma- 
sonic Lodges, or individu- 
als, to render Ministers 
Members or Difectors 
for life, of the American 
Bible Society, 

By annual dues and life sub- 
‘scription from members, 


6,203 00 
1,366 25° 


From the Appendix to the Report, 
we publish the following extracts from 
the correspondence of the Society. 


Extract from a letter of the Honourable 
Elias Boudinot, L L. D. President 
of the American Bible Society, dated 
Burlington, Feb. 24, 1819. 


Having suffered during another 
montha pretty close confinement to my 
bed and and room; by the will of God, 
I gratefully acknowledge his undeserv- 
ed mercy, in giving me the expecta- 
tion of sitting up, and looking a little 
about me. Indeed I should not have 
attempted to dictate this letter, had it 
not been for the receipt of one from a 
female correspondent, with an Indian 
name in the Delaware language, which 
has roused both mind and body to re- 
flections, considerations, and conclu- 
sions that it Is easier to conceive than 
express. I know not what you or my 
beloved brethren in the gospel cause 
may think of it, 1 must confess my- 
self both honoured and gratified by 
this extraordinary and worthy corres- 
pondent. Tenclose an exact copy @ 
ihe letter, with the one hundred dollars 
enclosed. May her mite tend to the 
overflowing of the Lord’s treasury, 
and add to the fund preparing for the 
enlightening and instructing this rem- 
nant of the people of God; for though 
I may be mistaken, and they may not 
he of the chosen race of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, yet they are of Gen- 
tile nations, who bave exceeding great 
and precious promises of being called 
in this latter day to the fold of Christ’s 
flock. When you read this letter, you 
will have all the knowledge of the cir- 
tumstances attending this agreeable 
business, that T have. When you lay 
it before the board of my worthy fel- 
low labourers in the Lord’s vineyard, 
Jam sure they will feel their gratitude 
increased, that they are found worthy 


to be husbandmen in their master’s ser- 
FICC, 
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The following is the letter referred 
tc by Dr. Boudinot. 


February 1st, 1819. 
Dear Sir, 

My heart and eyes are gladden- 
ed with a sight long desired—a 
specimen of the translation of the 
Scriptures into the language of our 
western neighbours ; and from the im- 
pulse of congenial feeling, I send you 
congratulations. 

I rejoice with you ;—with you, I raise 
my soul in grateful adoration to Him, 
who claims “the heathen for his in- 
heritance! and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for his possession !” 

Emigrating early to the west, I 
formed a sort of acquaintance with 
several Indians ; many of whom I res- 
pected as men of understanding: and 
1 have often heard them lament the 
distressing situation of their country— 
the ungenerous avarice of the whites, 
and the ungovernable passions of their 
own people ! 

About the year 1800, in the month 
of June, near the middle of the day, 
as | sat at work in the airy parlour at 
L——-,, I commanded a view of the 
smooth green yard, shaded from the 
fervour of the sun by the depending 
boughs of two luxuriant weeping wil- 
lows, which two years care had brought 
to a state of sentimental perfection. 
The harmony of the scene so.perfectly 
accorded with the feelings of my heart, 
that, in that moment, I experienced a 
tranquil delusive happiness. I ceased 
to think that, in all the earth, there 
was a human being less happy than 
myself! 

This mental rest was interrupted by 
the entrance of two strangers of un- 
common interest in my feelings. The 
first was my old friend the Delaware 
chief, the Great Bock-on-jai-hai-lus, 
I rose to meet him with cordial wel- 
come. After shaking my hand, he 
said, “ Le-na-pah-quay,” (a name given 
me by the Delaware Indians) “this is 
my friend king Ka-box-ki.” They 
took their seats, and informed me they 
called for the purpose of taking dinner 
with me, (having made the engage- 
ment with my husband in the city.) 
They were on their return from seeing 
their great futher as they called the 
President. 

At dinner they received my atten- 
lions as easy as persons of good breed: 
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ing do, in those circles where good 
breeding excludes every useless cere- 
mony. 

King Ka-box-ki wassilent ; when he 
spoke, it was in the Delaware tongue ; 
he desired his friend to tell me he could 
not speak English. Bock-on-jai-hai-lus 


Was more communicative ; be inform- 


ed me the President had said they 
must improve their ground—-their 
young men must learn to plough— 
their young women must learn to spin. 
He seemed dejected, but noble and ani- 
mated in his whole deportment. While 

we sat at the table, after the cloth was 
removed, and after some conversation, 
he said, * Le-na-pah-quay, we now 
gzo.¥~—* And when shall I see you 
again, Bock-on-jai-hai-lus ?” said I. 
Me old,” said he, “me a te lie down,” 
spreading his hand with a low horizons 
tal motion; then raising his eyes to 
heaven, and extending “his hand. to- 
wards me with devout expression, he 
added, (with an effusion of feeling—I 
have never seen one more expressive,) 
* but we shall meet with Jesus!” With 
sympathetic ardour and christian love, 
1 took his hand, inquiring with rapture, 
** Bock-on- jai-hai- lus, do you know Je- 
cus 2? He answered, with firmness, 
* Me know Jesus—me love Jesus !” then 
rising from the table, they shook hands 
solemnly, saying “ farewell!’ My 
eyes followed their venerable figures 
till the door closed from my view, 
for the last time in thts world, the great 
Bock-on-jai-hai-lus, and his friend king 
KKa:box-ki. 

The interview, so truly sublime, in- 
terested me more tenderly toa nakor 
of strangers, than I could have — xpe- 
rienced from any other circumstance, 
and brought to my heart, with menet 
conviction of its efficaey, “in Christ 
Jesus there 1s neither male nor fe- 
male, Barbarian, Seythian, bond, nor 
tree!” 

Otten has my heart reverted, with 
much tender recollection, to this 
scene! often in the sincerity of my 
soul, have I wished it might be in my 
power to contribute my mite towards 
some favourable prospect of their re- 
ligious improvement; for I firmly be- 
lieve they are vessels of mercy. And 
now, my dear Sir, that my faith may 
not be dead, “ being alone,” I commit 
into your re as President of the 
American Bible Society, and the friend 
vf humanity, oue hundred dollars, for 


the department, (particularly) of the 
Delaware translation. 
With sentiments of high respect, | 
am, dear Sir, your sister, 
1LE-NA-PAH-QUAY. 
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CONNECTICUT BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Extracts of the tenth Report of the Con- 
necticut Bible Society. 

Tur duty of those te whom “are 
committed the oracles of God,” to com- 
munieate them to others, is too evident 
to be questioned. That these who 
have professed to receive the el 
tures as the word of God, and the 
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guide to eternal life, should ever have 
neglected this duty, future ages will 
wonder. Happily, multitudes, in every 
art of the christian world, are begin- 
ping, in this respect, a course of action 
consistent with their profession. They 
are uniting in a public and solemn prac- 
tical testimony to the divine authority, 
and inestimable value of their religion. 
Zion, that bringeth good tidings, is lift- 
ing up her voice with strength, and say- 
ing to the nations, Beheld your God. 

In performing this duty, the Con- 
wecticut Bible Society has considered 
yself primarily bound to supply with 
the word of life, destitute families, with- 
in this State. By its charities during 
fen years, the number of these, it is be- 
jieved, has been considerably diminish- 
ed. It is obvious, however, that no- 
thing but perseverance in “ the labor of 
tove,” which has been commenced, can 
prevent their being multiplied. Fami- 
iies are continually formed, which, by 
reason of scanty resources, together 
with spiritual indifference, fail of pro- 
curing for themselves the word of God. 
Their present and eternal welfare, and 
that of their connexions in relative and 
social life, demand of us a supply, in 
this most important particular, of their 
need. Should the occasion for this 
branch of our charity cease, truly might 
we say of our little community, in re- 
gard to its means of light and life, ho 
rs like unta thee, O people, favored of the 
Lord. 

The greater amount of charity from 
this Society has, however, been com- 
municated to other parts of our coun- 
try. From the new settlements, and 
indeed, from districts which have long 
heen settled, the call for Bibles has been 
loud and affecting. Many of these on 
the South, West and North, from New 
Orleans to Montreal, have received 
from you the Scriptures of truth.— 
Here isa wide field for continued and 
mereased exertion. In connexion with 
the vast country, now within our na- 
tional limits, which lies more remote, 
it presents a territory of more than two 
millions of square miles. Over this 
the tide of population is spreading with 
‘unparalleled rapidity, Happy would 
ithe, were divinely appointed means 
of virtue to follow at no very distant 
interval. But were our hopes of this 
to be supported only by a review of 
past exertions, they would be com- 
pelled to give way to most appalling 
apprehensions, 
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charitable operations, more liberal than 
any which has been hitherto adopted, 
it is demonstrable that millions. who 
now inhabit, and tens of millions whe 
are probably destined to inhabit, many 
sections of our country, must pass their 
probation without the light of life. Hu- 
manity, the love of country, and above 
all, the love of Christ, demand that, to 
the extent of our abilities, we diffuse 
over the prodigous mass the savour of 
heavenly truth. 

At the date of the last Report, May 
1, 1218, there were on hand 376 Bibles. 
Since that time, the Agent has pur- 
chased 2199, making 2975. During 
the year, 362 have been delivered to 
subscribers ; 400 to agents, for subscri- 
bers and others; 18 to the Connecti- 
cut asylum for the deaf and dumb ; 12 
to Sunday schools; 12 to an African 
School in Middletown; 6 to the 
School for Heather youth in Cornwall; 
10 to a Cotton Factory in Coventry ; 
and 297 to ministers and other per- 
sons for distribution in various parts of 
the state, making 1117 distributed in 
Connecticut : 611 have been sent out 
of the state, viz.25 to Williamstown 
Female Charitable Society ; 20 to- 
Dartmouth, Mass. ; 226 to sundry pla- 
ces in Vermont ; and 540 to different 
parts of the state of New-York. 847 
now remain on hand, which, it is ex- 
pected, will soon be called for to sup- 
ply Sabbath Schools. 50 Testaments 
have also been purchased, and 47 dis- 
tributed. ‘fhe whole number of Bibles 
distributed sinee the establishment of 
the Society, is 22962—and of Testa- 
ments, 247. 

The Officers of the Society, are— 

The Hon. John Cotton Smith, President. 

Rev. Samuel Nott, Franklin; Rev. 
Samuel Merwin, New-Haven; Rev. 
Lyman Beecher, Litchfield ; Jehn Hall, 
Esq. Ellington, Vice- Presidents. 

Henry Hudson, Hartford, Secretary. 

Joseph Rogers, Harttord, Treasurer. 

Samuel Prtkin, Esq. East-Hartford ; 
Rev. .?bel Flint, Hartford; Rev. Hen- 
ry A. Rowland, Windsor ; Rev. Calvin 
Chapin, Wethersfield; Rev. Samuel 
Goodrich, Berlin; Rev. .Voah Porter, 
Farmington; Rev. Joab Brace, Weth- 
ersfield ; Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. Hart- 
ford; Rev. Joel Hawes, Hartford, Di- 


reciting Committee. 


Rev. Abel Flint, Hartford, General 
Agent for purchasing and distributing 
Bibles, to whom applications for Bibles 
are to be made. 
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Agents have been appointed in most 
of the towns in the State, for soliciting 
and receiving subscriptions and dona- 
tions. Those Agents are requested to 
make their returns either to the Trea- 
surer, at Hartford, or to Julius Deming, 
Esq. Litchfield; Guy Richards, Esq. 
New-Londen; or Charles Sherman, 
New-Haven, as may be most conven- 
ient. These gentlemen are appointed 
Agents of deposit, and will be furnished 
with Bibles from time to time, to sup- 
ply all who may apply to them for 
their annual dues, as members of the 
Society, upon being duly certified that 
payments have been made, entitling 


the applicants to Bibles. To them also, 


applications may be made for Bibles, 
for gratuitous distribution, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Fifteenth Auniversary. 
From an English Newspaper. 


The regular anniversary meeting 
of The British and Foreign Rréle 
Society, was held in Freemason’s Hall, 
London. There were two thousand 

ersons present. At 12 o’clock, the 
tight Hon. Lord Teignmouth took 
the chair, when the Report was read. 
It detailed the progress of the Bible 
Societies in the different countries on 
the continent, and in the Indies, Ne. ; 
stated the number of Bibles issued at 
cost and reduced prices, from the 31st 
March, 1818, to the same period in 
1819, was 123,247 Bibles, and 136,78 
Testaments; making in the whole, 
260,031 copies, being an increase be- 
rond the issues of the preceding year 
of 65,930 Bibles and Testaments ; 
making, with those issued at the ex- 
pense of this Society, from various 
presses upon the continent, a total of 
more than tyvo millions three hundred 
thousand. “Professor Kiefiier from 
Paris, presented hiraself to the nneeting 
and, through the medium of an able 
address, which was read by the Rev. 
J). Wilson, informed the meeting, that 
the government of France had promis- 
ed their, utmost support to the Bible 
Societies in that country. It is then 
stated, that 9090 copies of the New- 
Testament, printed in the Turkish lan- 
guage, from the royal press in France, 
had been sent to Turkey. (Loud ap- 
plause.) V'hree of those Testaments, 
which were exceedingly well printed 
and bound, and bearing the Royal 
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Arms of France, were then presented 
to the meeting, by the Professor, who 
aided by the advice of Baron Sylyes.” 
tre de Sacy, had inspected the edition. 
The Duke of Gloucester then moved 
the thanks of the meeting to the Chair- 
man, who made a suitable reply. The 
meeting shortly after broke np. 


Extracis from the Journal of the Mission 
at Brainerd. 


Jan. 1, 1819—The old king, and one 
of the principal chiefs from the soutb- 
era part of the nation, came to visit 
the school. They arrived just at eve- 
ning. On winter evenings, our chil- 
drea are collected in*one room, where 
they are exercised in spelling, answer- 
ing questions, singing, &ce. When the 
old king saw the children assembled 
this evening, he was greatly delighted, 
and shoek hands with them most aflec- 
tionately. He appeared much pleas- 
ed during the first exercises, (though 
he does not understand English) but 
when they began the singing, he could 
not refrain from tears ; though evident- 
ly endeavoring to repress his feelings, 
as if ashamed to weep. The furrows 
of his war-worn cheeks were plentiful- 
ly watered, and his handkerchief al- 
most constantly appled to dry them. 
Ile spoke to the children affectionately, 
as did also the accompanying chief. 

2.—The king and chief visited the 
school. After the children had passed 
through their various exercises, the 
king addressed them in a grave and af- 
fectionate manner, sitting. The chief 
then arose, and spoke, as it appeared to 
us, ina most eloquent and persuasive 
manner, for some time. By his ges- 
tures, we supposed he was talking to 
the children about getting an educa- 
tion—then dispersing through the na- 
tiun—doing great good through life, 
and thus meeting together above to r- 
ceive areward. She children listened 
with great attention, and most of them 
were considerably affected. From them 
we afterwards learned, that our cov- 
jectures, respecting the subjects of the 
discourse, were correct 3 that the chief 
told them the missionaries must be 
good men, or they would not be wil- 
ling to do so much for them without 
pay; that we knew more than the In- 
dians did; and they must listen to our 
instructions, keep steady at the school, 
and be obedicnt, until they had learned 
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all that we wished them to learn; and 
that when they went away from 
school, they must remember and fol- 
tow the good way they had learned 
pere ;—if they did so, they would do 
much good to their people while they 
lived, and when they died they would 
eo above and be happy. 

* After the chief had concluded, the 
king again addressed the children a 
few minutes, and requested that they 
might all eome round and shake hands 
with him, which they did. Both the 
king and chief, then expressed their 
warmest thanks for the good we were 
doing to their nation; said they should 
think much of us, and of the school; 
and would tell their people, every 
where, that if was very good to send 
their children here, where they would 
learn good things, &e. 

8. The clothing prepared for our 
dear children, and forwarded last July, 
by the pious females of Philadelphia 
and Lansingburgh, arrived this day. 
These clothes have been kept back 
until the nakedness of many of our 
precious chargé, prepared us to feel 
the importance and value of the gift. 
Had we received them sooner, we 
should doubtless have been less thank- 
ful for them. ©O, could those dear sis- 
ters know how much good they have 
done to us, to the children, and to the 
cause of Christ here, they would feel 
themselves a thousand times paid for 
their labor of love. [t is not merely 
assisting us in our labors and cares ; it 
isnot merely clothing the naked and 
relieving the distressed ; but it is in 
fact, preaching Christ; and that in a 
manner suited to engage the attention, 
and interest the feelings of the rudest 
savage. He beholds his child, the ob- 
ject of bis warmest affections, com- 
lortably clad. And who has done 
this? A person whose situation pre- 
cludes the possibility of his expecting, 
or receiving any return from his benefi- 


ciary. And what has moved him to 
do this? Hisreligion. He isa chris- 
tian. It requires mo metaphysical rea- 


reasoning, no refined logie to bring the 
mind to the conclusion, that religion 
rust be good. We think christians 
generally, are not aware of the value 
of their charities, in sending the gos- 
pel te the heathen, considered simply 
is recommending the true religion, and 
Subing the attention of the untaught 
by this aet of benevolence. Every 
Sollar given to supply the missica fund, 
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may be considered, not merely as 
going to support. missions, but itself 
becoming a missionary: silently, but 
forcibly, declaring the religion of the 
gospel, as a religion of benevolence ; 
and therefore, from that Ged, who 
“is kind tothe evil and the unthank- 
ful.” 

Sabbath, 24. There has been so 
much uniformity in our Sabbath day 
congregations at Brainerd, for some 
time past, that we have nothing new 
worthy of particular notice. They 
still continue much the same. While 
there is reason to hope, that some are 
edified every day, there is reason to 
fear that others are hardening more 
and more. They attend with decen- 
cy; hear as if they assented to all as 
true, and yet remain, like many 
thoughtless hearers in old congrega- 
gations, unawakened aud unconcerned, 
But, through the power of divine 
grace, some appear to hear in a differ- 
ent manner. We hope for several, 
who have not yet publicly confessed 
Christ, that they do indeed receive the 
truth in love. 

A slave, belonging to one of the old 
religious men, as their adherents cali 
them, says he should be willing to 
travel twice as far as at present, for the 
privilege of such meetings; though he 
now has to walk ten miles over a very 
rough and high mountain, and to re- 
turn the same day. This man and his 
wile, of whom also we have hopes, 
appear much grieved that their master 
is about to remove with them to the 
Arkansaw, because they think they 
shall no more hear preaching. He was 
greatly rejoiced to-day, when we told 
him it was possible that,God would 
send missionaries there. 

A Cherokee man, who does not 
know his age, thinks he is avout 26, 
but who, apparently, is not quite se 
old, offered himself as a scholar. He 
spoke English, and his countenance in- 
dicated a mind capable of improve 
ment; but having the dress and dirty 
appearance of the most uncultivated 
part of the tribe, and withal a mind 
and body so many years under the 
influence of these habits of savage life, 
we were sorry to hear him say any 


thing about entering the school. But 
after hearing his story, which was 


somewhat interesting, we thought best 
to take him on trial. He says he was 
born, and bas always lived, near the 
white people on the borders of Carolina; 
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that when he was small he went to 
school a short time, learned his letters, 
and to spell a little. After he left 
school, he studied his spelling-book, 
at times, until it was worn out; that he 
had ever since, a desire to learn to 
read, hut being teo peor to support 
himself at school, and having worn 
out his book, he had given up the hope 
of getting learning, aad nearly forgot- 
ten what he once knew. Being at 
Knoxville last Christmas, he saw bro- 
ther Hali, and, for the first time, heard 
ofthis school. He there determined 
he would come, and try to enter the 
schoo] as seen as he could. He said 
he was never before in this part of the 
nation and had been seven days com- 
ing. He readily agreed to our terms 
of entering and continuing in the 
school ; but said he had no way to eb- 
tain clothes but by selling his gun— 
that being all the property he had in 
the world. He had tried to sell this 
on the road, but could find no one who 
had money to pay for it. We had 
often heard the people in that part of 
the nation, from which he said he 
came, were the most ignorant and un- 
cultivated of any in the whole tribe, 
and knew not but he was sent here to 
obtain light, and be the instrument of 
carrying it back to that corner. His 
willingness to part with his gun, an ar- 
ticle so dear to the Indian, we consider- 
eda favorable omen. We agreed to 
take his gun, and pay him in clothes as 
he should want them. With this he 
was highly pleased; stripped off his 
dirty rags, and we clothed him from 
the box lately sent from Philadelphia. 
§le says his name is John Arch. 

$1. Previous to the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, brother Reece 
«offered for baptism an infant, and three 
other children, who, till lately hase 
lived with their mother, a woman not 
now considered as his wife ; he having 
parted from her, and left the children 
with her, before his conversion. When 
separations ef this kind take place, 
which are frequent among this people, 
the mother is considered as having the 
sole right to the children ; but if she 
please, she can relinquish this right to 
the father. Since this brother has 
found the Saviour, he has been very 
desirous to recover his children again, 
that he may train them up in the way 
they should go. A part of them he 
obtained, and offered in baptism some 
time since. Two of the three oldest 
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offered in baptism at this time, he has 
lately obtained from their mother, and 
taken into his family as his own. The 
oldest of them, the mother will not yet 
consent to deliver up entirely 5 but she 
has agreed, that this daughter shall be 
educated in the mission family and 
school. We _ therefore thought she 
might be admitted to baptism. 

With these four children, we also 
baptised Lydia Lowry, aged about 
sixteen. She had been inthe school 
about twelve mouths, and became a 
hopefal subject of divine grace Jast 
suminer. for several months she has 
been under particular instruction, as a 
candidate for baptism. Her whole de- 
portment sinee the apparent change, 
has been such as to give increasing evi- 
dence that it is real and saving. She 
will now be considered as a candidate 
for full communion in all the ordinan- 
ces and privileges of the church of 
God. 

A Cherokee woman, supposed to be 
about 70 years of age, (the same men- 
tioned in the report of the visiting com- 
mittee last June, as a hopeful convert,} 
this day put herself under our care, 
for special instruction as a candidate 
for the holy ordinance of baptism. 

The wilderness and solitary place is 
glad for them, and the desert blossoms 
as the rose. QO how precious are the 
privileges we enjoy here in this wilder- 
ness. We would not change our place 
and our employment, for any thing 
short of that eternal rest, which God 
has prepared for those that love him. 

After baptism was administered to 
the abeve-mentioned persons, the pro- 
fessed followers of Christ, consisting 
of black, red, and white, surrounded 
the table of one common Lord, and 
found “a feast of fat things.’ This 
day completes twelve months since the 
first new converts were added to this 
church; and it now contains 11 adult 
members, and 24 baptised children, 
beside the mission family. “The 
Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 

Feb. 11.—Received a letter, said to 
be written at the request, andin behalf, 
of all the people of the district called 
Battle Creek, requesting us to send 
them a schoolmaster to teach their 
children. This district lies on and near 
the Tennessee, on its north side, abou! 
40 miles below Brainerd. chek 

12. Agreeably to previous appoint 
ment, this day was observed as a day 
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of fasting, humiliation and prayer, with 
a particular reference to the state of 
this people, and their delegation to the 
General Government. It was a wet 
day, and some of the church members 
did-not attend. We believe they were 
detained by sickness. We think all 
who did attend, experienced seasona- 
pie refreshment from the presenee of 
the Lord, and found it a good day. 

The family being assembled at the 
ysual hour of prayer in the morning, 
the duty, nature, and design of fasting, 
were explained and inculcated, and the 
manner in which a fast day ought to be 
kept plainly stated. Orders had been 
previously given that no cooking 
should be done, until towards evening ; 
all labour of the workmen was suspen- 
ded, and the children who did not 
choose te keep a fast strictly, were per- 
mitted to take a piece of such fuod as 
had been before prepared. Some of 
the children abstained entirely ; others 
tock a pieee. A special meeting for 
prayer Was commenced soon after fam- 
ity prayer closed, and the children per- 
mitted, but not required, to attend.— 
During prayer meeting, which continu- 
ed tillabout ten o’clock, we were juin- 
ed by some of the church members, 
who came to spend the day with us.— 
from ten, to one, the tinie was spent 
in conference with these brethren, ex- 
cept a short season allotted to secret 
prayer. Atone o'clock public service 
was attended. The time appeared 
short, and it was indeed a good day to 
our souls, and we hepe beneficial to 
ethers. 


* Wait on the Lord, ye trembling saints, 
And keep your courage up ; 

He'll raise your spirit when it faints, 
And far exceed your hope.” 


Having opportunity this evening to 
send directly to Batthe Creek, and fear- 
ig the natives would not well under- 
sland us, if we attempted to deseribe 
particular circumstances, we sent them 
a short friendly letter, and told them 
Mey might expect a visit from one of 
4S, Within two or three weeks ; and we 
Would then consult with them concern- 
ing What was to be done respecting 
their school. 

March 23.—Catharine Brown’s fa- 
‘wer brought her again, and committed 
ber to our care, till her education 
should be completed, intending to re- 
nove With the remainder of his family 
60 the Arkausaw, Ramediately-on bis 
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return. She can assign no external 
cause for this change in her father’s 
mind aud conduct concerning ber ; but 
ascribes it to the special providence of 
God, and in answer to fervent believ- 
ing prayer. ‘The time for their depart- 
ure drew near, and she felt, that it 
would not be for the best that she 
should go; and that God could change 
the minds. of her parents and make 
them willing to leave her. That their 
minds might be thus changed was the 
subject of her prayer. She had a con- 
fidence, particularly ope evening, that 
the Lord would grant her request, and 
she rose from her knees with a degree 
of assurance, that she should be sent 
back to Brainerd. Returning to the 
house, and entering the room where 
her father and mother were sitting by 
themselves, he addressed her to the 
following effect. ‘ We know you feet 
very bad about leaving the missiona- 
ries, and going with us to Arkansaw. 
We have been talking about it: we pity 
you, and have concluded that you may 
go back.” 

How unsearehable are the ways of 
God! We thought it a very afflicting 
providence that this lamb should be 
snatched from the fold ef Christ, to go, 
as we thought, where she would be ex- 
poses’ to be devoured by wolves; and 
were ready to say in our hearts, not so, 
when her father required her to go with 
him. But in this very way, God has 
given her an opportunity to set an ex- 
ample of filial obedience, by submitting 
to the authority of a father in the most. 
painful requisition, and of manifesting 
her love to the Saviour, in her willing- 
ness to forsake all for him ; and, at the 
same time, has granted her the object 
vi her pious and fervent desire. 

April 12.—Brother Hicks, having a 
few days since returned from the seat 
of gavernment, made usa visit. This 
brother, as might be expected, is much 
engeged for the instruction of bis peo- 
ple. While an entire change of coun- 
try was thought of, as a measure they 
night be pressed to adopt, his spirit 
was often greatly borne down with dis- 
couragement ; but since they have suc- 
ceeded in having part of their country 
guarantied to them anew, and so many 
Christian people are engaged for theie 
instruction, that hope, which was al- 
most expiring, is raised to confident 
expectation. His heart is overflowing 
with joy, gratitude, and praise to God, 
whom he is ever ready to acknowledge 
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as the “ Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift.” 

In addition to the design of introdu- 
cing pious school-masters, t6 the ex- 
clusion of all irreligious and immoral 
men of that profession, he is much en- 
gaged to introduce pious mechanics, 
such as blacksmiths, tanners, wheel- 
wrights, &c. Men of this description, 
well acquainted with their business, on 
being recommended to the chiets by 
some missionary society, in which they 
have confidence, might be admitted 
under circumstances very favourable. 
The absolute necessity of blacksmiths 
in particular. has induced them to per- 
mit some of this trade to come in, who 
are much more expert at the whisk 
bottle thin the anvil, and who seldom 
or never speak of the true God and 
Saviour without profaning his name. 
These, brother Hicks says, are a pub- 
lic nuisance ; but, unless they can ob- 
tain better men in their places, they 
cannot clear the country of them, for 
the people must have blacksmiths.— 
Almost all the men of influence in the 
nation, perhaps we might say all, are 
pressing the people to attend more to 
agriculture, assuring them that this is 
the only way they can live and keep 
their country. As this business in- 
creases, there will be a necessity of in- 
creasing the number of mechanics, par- 
ticularly blacksmiths. Brother Hicks 
hopes their friends, who are doing so 
much for them by sending religious 
teaehers, will be made acquainted with 
their want of mechanics, and send 
them help of this kind also. 

May 20.—Father Hoyt returned 
from Knoxville. On his return he visi- 
ted the agent, Col. Meigs, whom he 
found more than ever engaged for the 
instruction of the natives. 

The agent had received instructions 
to pay the balance of one account for 
expense in building, so far as it had 
been rendered; and he did net doubt 
that other accounts for necessary ex- 
pense in building, either in addition to 
the present establishment, or for a lo- 
cal school, would be allowed when pre- 
sented ; but, did not think his instruc- 
tions authorized him to put up more 
buildings, without first consulting the 
Secretary of War. He advised, how- 
ever, that if, on visiting the people in 
Etowee, we should think it best to 
commence building immediately for a 
school there, that we proceed without 
delay, stating te him our reasons for so 
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doing. These reasons he would trans. 
mit te the Secretary, with the expec- 
tation that he should be directed to pay 
the expense. 

27. The President, accompanied by 
Gen. Gaines and lady, stopped to visit 
the School. We had expected the 
President would cal!, as he passed, but 
supposed we should hear of his ap- 
vroach, in time to make a little prepar- 
ation, and to meet and escort him in; 
but so silent was his approach, that we 
had no information of his having left 
Georgia, till he was announced as at 
the door. In thus taking us by sur- 
prise he had an opportunity of seeing 
us in our every day dress, and obsery- 
ing how the concerns of the family and 
school were managed when we were 
alone ; and perhaps it was best, on the 
whole, that he should have this view of 
us. If we had endeavoured to appear 
a little better than usual, we might on- 
ly have made it worse. 

He looked at the buildings and farms, 
visited the school, and asked questions 
in the most unaffected and familiar 
manner, and was pleased to express his 
approbation of the plan of instruction, 
particularly that the children were ta- 
ken into the family, taught to work,&e. 
He thought this the best, and perhaps 
the only, way to civilize and ehristian- 
ize the Indians, and assured us he was 
well pleased with the conduct and im- 
provement of the children. 

We had just put up, and were about 
finishing, a log cabin, for the use of the 
girls. He said that such buildings were 
not good enough, and advised that we 
put another kind of building in the 
place of this; that we make it a good 
two story house, with brick or stone 
chimney, &ec. and that it be done at 
the public expense. He also observ- 
ed, that after this was done, it might, 
perhaps, be thought best to build an- 
other of the same description for the 
hoys, but we could do this first. Giv- 
ing us a letter directed to the Agent, he 
observed, “ I have written to him to 
pay the balance of your account, for 
what you have expended on these 
buildings, and also to defray the ex- 
pense of the house you are now abouf 
to build. Make a good house, having 
due regard to economy.” 

23.—The President left us this morn- 
ing after breakfast. Before his depart- 
ure, he, in the kindest manner, re- 
quested father Hoyt to write to him 
unofficially, from time to time, and give 
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hima free and particular statement of 
she concerns of the mission and of our 
wants. 

We feel ourselves under great obli- 
gations of gratitude to the Supreme 
cliver of ali good, and to the Chief 
Magistrate of our nation, for this fricad- 
ly visit. 

” June 7.—The Rev. Messrs. Job P. 
Vinal, and Epaphras C hapman, licen- 
tiates on an exploring mission under 

the direction of the United Foreign 
Mission Society, called on us. They 
are instructed to perform an exploring 
tour among the Indians on the western 
side of the Mississippi, chiefly between 
the Racoon and Red rivers, with a 
view to ascertain whether a mission 
can be introduced among them, and to 
select the most suitable spot for com- 
meneing the operations. ‘They are re- 

stricted to no tribe and are expected to 
bring back information which will gov- 
eru the ultimate decision of the Socie- 
ty respecting the spot where to begin, 
but are to bear in mind that the Socie- 

ty have their eye particularly on the 
Cherokees upon the Arkansaw, and 
have voted to attempt a mission there. 

mi, Mr. Isaac Fisk and Di. William 

Pride, on their way to join the 
Di vale at Elliot, arrived in good 
health. 

Sabbath 13.—Brother Vinal preach- 
ed. Ouraged Cherokee sister, Anna 
McDonald, having given satisfactory 
evidence of her knowledge to discern 
the Lord’s body, and of her faith to 
feed upon him, was admitted to full 
communion. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper was then adminstered 
to 23 communicants, all members of 
this church, except the few visiting 
br rethren Brother Chapman lectured 
at evening. We have great cause to 
bless our God and Saviour for this pre- 
clous season, 

In regular church meeting two of 
cur scholars, viz Mary Burns, aged 
«bout 16, and Nancy Melton, ag red 
about 15, ‘ff red themselves, and were 
examined and received as candidates 
lor baptism. 

17. Our dear brethren, Vinal and 

Chapma in left us to pursue their long 
journey to the west. Our communion 
has been sweet, and parting painfil.— 
May the God of Israel go with them, 
«od make their way prosperous. 


Arp Hoyv, D.S. Burnricx, 
Moopy Haut, Wa. Cuampras ary. 
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The following extracts from the ‘ Mis- 
sion of the United Brethren in Livo- 
nia,’ is taken from the Christian Ob- 
server, for May, 1819. 


A friend has communicated to us the 
following pleasing circumstances re- 
specting the state of the Moravian Set- 
tlements in Livonia. His materials 
were derived from the Superintendant 
of the Brethren’s Societies in Livonia, 
with whom he met at the Synod of 
their Church held last summer at 
Herrnhut in Saxony. We shall com- 
municate his facts as far as possible in 
his own words. : 

As long since as eighty years, it ap- 
pears that several noblemen and cler- 
gymen requested the Church of the 
United Brethren, to send instructors of 
youth among the Lettonians and Es- 
thonians, who were deplorably deficient 
in religious knowledge. Agreeably to 
this request several of the Brethren 
were sent, and were received by the 
Lutheran clergymen at Cremen, and 
by Lady Hallart on her estate of Woll- 
marsh, who provided for their main- 
tenance, and gave them a habitation, 
with a view to their beginning an insti- 
tution fur training young men, who in 
future might become useful as school- 
masters in the country. In 1759, the 
ecclesiastical court of the empire sane- 
tioned this institution, and encouraged 
young men to be sent to it; in conse- 
quence of which, the number of pupils 
soon amounted to seventy. Their pa- 
rents visited them frequently, and were 
present at the catechetical exercises.— 
By this means, under God’s blessing 
not only the original intention of edu- 
cating schoolmasters was attained, but 
a desire for religious knowledge began 
to be very generally felt, and soon 
spread into different parts of the coun- 
try. 

Other Brethren were by ur 
licita toe sent also to other places, to 
undertake the spiritual care of those 
persons who had been awakened to a 
serious concern for their salvation.— 
Some of these brethren were students 
by profession, who were usually em- 
ployed as tutors in noblemen’s families; 
others were mechanics, who were sta- 
tioned as schoolmasters in the country, 
or carried on their trade, making use 
of the intervals of leisure for instruct- 
ing the Le ttonians and Esthonians in 
the pHoch Jes of the Guspel. Several 
ma oufactur eS, till then un Ky Orn in DM 
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yonia, were by this means introduced. 
But, more especially, the spuilual la- 
dvours of the Brethren were biessed to 
the natives of the country. In many 
districts, every parish, and in many 
parishes, almost every family, became 
seriously 2 aergt ‘with a sense of 
religion, and met in all directions to 
praise and bless God for his inestima- 
hle mercies. A striking change took 
place in the moral deportment of these 
persons. Coraplaints of the declining 
sale of brandy became universal, and 
many ale-houses could not be main- 
tained. Gluttony and drunkenness a6 
weddings and christenings, which had 
before been common, Were laid aside, 
and the time was spent in useful con- 
versation, with singing and praying.— 
This state of things continued till the 
year 1744, when some individuals in- 
disposed towards the Brethren, for the 
sake of the rehgion which they profess- 
ed and exemplified, prevailed by false 
recusatious against them, so that they 
were prohibited holding any inter- 
sourse with the natives. Some, as 
Loelkhof, Kruegel stein, and = others, 
were imprisoned; others were banis h- 
ed the country; and the Lettontans 
and EXsthonians were no longer allow- 
ed to meet for social edification. Hav- 
ing however, once enjoyed the benefits 
of religious communion, they could not 
‘orbear to continue their meetings se- 
retly, and at night. This they fre- 
quently did in the forests, though their 
masters often inflicted cor poral | punish- 
ment on them for the practice. Still 
they painfully felt the want of that in- 
strugtion and care, which they had en- 
joyed by means of their former in- 
siructors. Their peer n was there- 
fore very great, when, after a period of 
‘wenty years, the hee ec E mp ress Catha- 
tine permitted the | ‘lovavians, In 1763, 
again to settle in the iiussian empire. 
Some of the Brethren accordingly re- 
entered Livonia, and the hopes whieh 
they had formed were not disappoin- 
ted. Anosiher still more glorious day 
began to dawny5 a spiritaal vineyard 
was planted, in which many thousand 
irees of righteousness have since flour- 
osshed and produced frit, part of which 
has been already gatiered into the 
heavenly garner, and part remains to 
inellow and mature for the harvest.— 
{nemies were, however, not w anting, 
‘vho endeavanu red to obstruct the spirt- 
fual labours of the Brethren; but the 
' 
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pleased to declare themselves in favour 


of these religious asseciations. This 
was remarkably the case in the year 
1731, when Superintendant Schwahn, 
in the isiand of Qesel, produced a com- 
plaint to the Government at Riga, re- 
lative to the abode ofa Moravian Emis- 
sary in that island. He received the 
following re ply from Government, da- 
ted January 23, 1781. 

* Whereas, fer imperial Majesty has 
most graciously granted to the Mora- 
vian Brethren liberty tu reside in the 
empire, and toe exercise religious wor- 
ship; and, whereas, the Right Rever- 
end Superintendant can notice no case, 
m which the Moravian Emissary and 
his religious raeetings have disturbed 
the political or ecclesiastical constiti:- 
tion of the province, or attempted te 
interrupt domestic tranquility; no 
complaint can be received against the 
said Emissary, and those with whom 
he associates, while they keep the 
peace, and make no attempt against 
the laws and regulations of the ecoun- 
try.’ 

"Fhe Moravians have eontinued ta 
witness much fruit from their labours, 
particularly in and near Seswegen, Pe- 
balg, in the district of Wenden, &c, 
Similar revivals of religion have takea 
place in the neighbourhood of Reval, 
near Hapsal, &e. ‘The number of Let- 
tonians, who are united with the Bre- 
thren, amounts to 10,000; and of Estho- 
nians, to 22,000. The number of Ger- 
man Brethren, who superintend these 
exertions, which are now chiefly car- 
ried on by means of native assistants, is 
at present only ten. These German 
Brethren receive froma fund, estab- 
lished by their Church, the annual sum 
of 50 dollars; more than which the 
fund does not allow. For the rest, 
they must qarn their own maintenance, 
unless they have private property.— 
With this view they have establi ished 
seminaries in three places. At Balgsen. 
ia Courland, they have a seminary foi 
educating schoolmasters ; at Lindheim, 
in Livonia, an institution for educating 
Lettonian boys; and at Nevweike, two 
schools for girls, one for Germans ce 
lower stations, who are trained for do- 
mestic purposes, and one for daughters 
of persons of higherrank. But, amid: i 
these occupations, they never jose sigh 
of the principal, purpose of their res'- 
dence in this country ; namely, the e3 
tablishment of the Lettonians and FE 
thomans in the principles of the Chris- 
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tian Faith, by frequent prayer and me- 
ditation on the Werd of God, by earn- 
estly inculeating love to the Saviour of 
the world, and by enforcing the duty 
of conscientiously regulating their life 
and proceedings agreeably to his pre- 
cepts. They uniformly and zeaiously 
endeavor to induce those Lettontans 
and Esthonians who request a union 
with their societies, to continue faith- 
fal parishioners, diligently to frequent 
the public services in the Lutheran 
Church, and privately to meditate on 
the truths which are there taught, in 
order that they may believe with the 
heart, and become what their name 
implies, ‘Evangelical Christians.’ They 
varticularly assist them by private in- 
struction, and inspect their meetings se 
as to prevent disorders. They also 
make it a principal object of their at- 
iention to see that parents educate their 
children in ‘the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.’ The success of their 
labours has been universally acknowl- 
edged by the Provincial Governments, 
and they have eminently enjoyed the 
protection and favour ef men in power. 

It having been established as a prin- 
ciple, to accept of no money from tbe 
poor natives who are in a state of vas- 
salage, and the fund for the mainten- 
ance of the Brethren allowing no ade- 
guate livelihood even for the small 
number whe are stationed there, we 
are grieved to find that the increase of 
labourers in this vineyard, which ap- 
pears to be so highly desirable, is at 
present impracticable. 'Their missien- 
ery fund cannot be made available for 
this purpose, being appropriated ex- 
clusively to missions among the heathen. 

To shew the prevailing opinion in 
the neighbourhood respecting these 
Associations which the Brethren have 
established, the fellowing simple fact 
may be noticed. 

‘I'wo peasants on anestate, who were 
connected with the Brethren, had been 
guilty of a misdemeanor to the lord of 
their manor. The latter sent for two 
native assistants, andasked them, What 
he should do with the culprits? ‘They 
declared, that they had deserved the 
punishment usual in similar cases.— 
But he replied, “I know a more ef- 
fectual punsihment for them: exclude 
‘hem for some time from your Socie- 
ty.” ‘The Brethren could assure him, 
that this had been done already. 

_ The associated Lettonians and Es- 
1omans take a very active share in the 
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success of Bible Societies. At Whit- 
suntide, 1817, an Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety for a few parishes was establish- 
ed by the Brethren. On the first day, 
above 200 members entered their 
names, and their number soon increas- 
ed to 1600, mostly Lettonian peasants 
After having been in existence for only 
half a year, this Seciety was enabled, 
onthe centenary of the Reformation, 
to make a gratuitous distribution of 
400 New ‘Testaments, partly to the 
poor in general, and partly to such 
children, as had made the best profi- 
ciency in reading. This distiibution 
was made solemnly at church. Im. 
mediately after a little hoy came, with 
earnest entreaties, to be received into 
the school, that he also might learn to 
read, and might likewise obtain the 
same valuable gift. 

The political situation of these na- 
tiens has been much improved of late 
years by wise laws: no proprietor can 
now act arbitrarily towards them; 
three peasants on each estate constitu- 
ting a court te decide in every criminal 
case. “We acknowledge,” say the Bre- 
thren who are stationed there, “ with 
sincere gratif{ude,the grant of our beloy- 
ed monarch, dated October 27, 1817, 
which not only has secured many pri- 
vileges to our persons, but given an 
additional sanction to 
God to which we have devoted our- 
selyes. We pray God, that he would 
leng preserve our good Emperor, for 
the happiness of his subjects, and be 
his excceding great reward! and that 
he would give us grace, to attend to 
our calling in humility and with re- 
doubled activity, and to be faithful fel 
low-workers with God and Christ in 
his Kingdom of Grace upen earth.” 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


The Treasurer stated that there had 
been an increase of contributions dur, 
ing the past year, amounting to £1154, 
9s. 4d. which was highly gratifying, as 
it showed that the friends of the insti- 
tution had, in some degree, risen above 
those circumstances, which in some 
preeeding years, tended to depress the 
spirit of exertion ; it showed also their 
disposition to keep pace in their etlurts 
with the increasing demands on our 
funds. 

He next observed that the expendi- 
ture of the past year Lad exceeded that 


that work of 
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of the former, by the serious sum of 
£5,366, ls. 3d. 

Dr. Bogue then addressed the as- 
sembly to the following effect :—‘ Is 
there one in this assembly who has 
not heard, with cengnt, the Report 
that has now been read ? This is the 
twenty-fourth Report that has been 
made of our proceedings; and it is 
pleasing to think that every year it be- 
comes more and more interesting: I 
imagine it will be acknowledged ‘that 
that of the present year isthe most in- 
teresting that has been read. 

Our Missionaries have been, accord- 
ing to the Report, spreading the Gos- 
pel, shall [ say, among three classes of 
men in Society. Some of our brethren 
nave employed their labours among 
men of the rudest state. The Apostle 
Pau} speaks of Barbarians, but bis Bar- 
barians were civilized men m compari- 
son of the natives of South Africa, and 
of the South Sea Islands. But in those 
rudest parts of the world, among the 
most uncivilized portion of human na- 
ture, who but with delight must con- 
sider the amazing progress of Chiris- 
tianity ? How astonishing, and beyond 
the expectation of any one, that there 
should be found among those idolaters 
a disposition to quit their ancient ido!- 
atry and to receive the Gospel. Near 
a hundred places of worship have been 
built at Otaheite and Eimeo, and wor- 
ship has been regularly established in 
them on theLord’s Day: the Scriptures 
are read and prayer is offered up to 
God: where there are missionaries, 
the Gospel is preached ; meetings for 
religious conversation are held; and 
family prayer is a common practice. 
Does this reprove the head of any 
family here present? Surely the per- 
son must blush for shame to think 
there is no prayer to God in bis fami- 
iy, when these rude idolaters in the 

South Seas have the worship of God 
Sabie | in theirs! 

W. WILBERFORCE, ESQ, 

When I read your Report of what 
has taken place at Otaheite, that there 
your missionaries after a long course of 
dark and barren desolation, had at 
Jength been blessed with the full radi- 
ance of the Sun of glory; J cannot 
but congratulate you all, on having 
been instrumental in the produc- 
ier of such effects, while [join 

vith you in grateful acknowle dement ts 
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tO the at Being who has crowned your 


Intel.—London Missionary Society. 
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labours with this extraordinary suc- 
cess. 

When we consider the effects of 
your exertions In countries of whose 
wisdom, and tenderness, and humani- 
ty, some have told us, yes, and even 
their tnocence, (I remember the very 
werd to be used respecting the Hin- 
doos,) when we know that among 
these people the most abominable 
practices prevailed ; that there, even 
the tenderest feelings of nature were 
violated—that the evil spirit, the god 
of this world, had, as it were, achie wed 
a victory over the tenderest instincts of 
our nature, that there be brought pa- 
rents to destroy their childrer nn, and 
children their parents—bhlessed be God, 
I say, for the success of your efforts in 
such countries. The horrid practice 
of the destruetion of infants by the . 
parents has prevailed so long and s 
extensively, that it las been ealled hy 
Mr. Gibbon, the incorrigible vice of all 
antiquity. It wasa classical vice, Sir, 
but we are classics of a higher order. 

In India itsell there begins to be an 
improvement, The te already be- 
gin toexhibit signs of life and motion: 
we now hear of it with the hearing of 
the ear, and we doubt not but there 
also, God will bless us with an abun- 
dant harvest. Sure I am, that our 
progress has already been greater than 
we could possibly expect; and we myst 
be struck with the manner in which it 
appears to be proceeding : for whereas 
the objection here universally was, that 
there was extreme danger in our ven- 
turing so much as to touch the religion 
of the natives of India—it seems, as if 
to give the lie to all such falsehoods 
as these, it pleased Almighty God to 
nake them the instruments of their 
own conversion: and they are actually 
coming forward themselves, and re- 
questing instruction by means of the 
numerous schools which are. es- 
tablished. It is delightful, sir, and I 
am sure it is an exercise to which we 
are prompted by every sense of duty, 
to mark the workings of Providence, 
and observe how faith and prayer are 
answered by different mean: ACC ‘ording 
to the diferent circumstances in whic h 
menare placed. And, sir, if all other 
odjections against our being forward, 
and eager to communicate to those 
who are sitting in darkness, this mar- 
vellous and wonde rful light are found 
Insufficient ; how much less should 
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that bigotted attachment to sects and 
parties prevent our uniting together for 
that common purpose. I feel a satis- 
faction, aS it were, in publicly tram- 
pling upon it. Sir, LT will not conceal 
here, I should be ashamed if I could do 
it, that 1 am, on principle, a conscien- 
tious member of the church of Eng- 
land. Ibelieve it isa benefit to this 
country that it should subsist, and to 
our dissenting friends as well as our- 
selves—but, sir, shall I then be retarded 
in attempting to promulgate the know- 
ledge of our common Saviour, by any 
idea that I will not unite with a Dis- 
septer? There is something so shock- 
ing, So Monstrous, something that indi- 
eates such an unacquaintance with the 
real principles of true christianity, that 
[am ashamed such a feeling should 
have place in any heart. Sir, | con- 
fess for my part, that however, these 
distinctions and little inclosures may 
be necessary for us while we are at 
home, that I feel a sort of sacred plea- 
sure in rising to an elevation where [am 
above them all,[ am sure I get nearer to 
heaven, when [ rise in this way above 
those petty distinctions, and rejoice to 
believe that the time will come when 
they will be no longer, but when God 
will be all in all: “and our blessed 
Saviour himself be honoured = and 
praised, without any of those little dis- 
tinctions of denomination which we 
know in this lower world. But Iam 
detaining you: (hear, hear,) T only s 

that I most gladly second the Rd 
that has been just made. 

Sir, they well know that they never 
ran be employed in a Manner more 
grateful to God, or more useful to 
their fellow creatures. And I do con- 


gratulate you, in having the honour of 


presiding at such a Meeting as the 
present: and I know of no joy in this 
world, that can exceed what you must 
feel on witnessing the success of the 
’xertions of your society. Itisa joy, 
iaferior indeed in degree, but not dif- 
ferent in nature, to that you will feel 

vhen joy itself shall be changed into 
sleois: when Christians shall meet from 
all parts of the world in one common 
convention to praise their Mediator and 
Redeemer. 


SULTAN KATTE-GIERI 
An Edinburgh paper states, that, 
“sreeably to intimation, the Sultan 





Sultan Katte-Gheri.— Wind. Char. Soc. AAT 


Katte Gheri, from the Crimea, address- 
ed a numerous and highly respectable 
Meeting in the new Church. This il- 
lustrious and interes ting stranger, came 
to Britain under the patronage of the 
Emperor Alexander, for the purpose of 
appealing to British be nevolence, in be- 
halfof his native country, which lies 
buried in all the darkness and delusion 
of Mohammedanism. His credentials 
were laid before the Scotel (formerly 
the Edinbur; gh) Missionary Society 5 
the only institution which bas hitherto 
directed its energies against the errors 
of the false Prophet. This Society 
has, in consequence. cagaged to further 
the designs of the Sultan, as far as pos- 
sible; and, with this view, to send un- 
der his superintendance >, four Misstona- 
nes to the Crimea, and to assist in the 
formation of Seminaries for the instrue- 
tion of that country. Fall details of 
these patriotic plans were communica- 
ted to the meeting, by the Sultan in 
a manner the most interesting ; and 
pathetic. appeal was made to the gene- 
rosity ofall, to assist in their execution. 
There was a charm in his address, of 
which every countenance present be- 
ike the feeling; and from which 
hopes are entertained of the success of 
his cause. It was afterwards moved 
by the Rev. Mr. Steel, that the meet- 
ing cordially approve of the Sultan’s 
communications and designs ; and that 
a committee be appointed to considei 
the best means of obtaining assistance 
here for carrying these designs into ef- 
fect. This motion was seconded by 
Dr. Wardlaw, who addressed the meet- 
ing in a strain of the purest and most 
touching eloquence, on behalf of the 
Mission. The meeting was closed 


with prayer by the Rev, Dr. Gilchrist, 


———— 


CHARITABLE SOCIETY OF WINDNAM 
COUNTY. 

A consise statement of the foundation 
and progress of “* The Charitable So- 
ciety of Windham County,” commu- 
nicated in compliance with a resolve 
of the society at their late annual 
meeting. 

A Society, of the above denomina- 
tion, was organized at Pomfret, Dec. 
17th, 1818, by a number of gentlemen, 
who asse mbled for that purpose, as 
delegates from their respective branch 
societies. Rev. Eliphalet Lyman, al 
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A,'£2 Peace Societies.—Revivals of Religion. 


Woodstock, preached on the oceasion, 
from Mark, 16, 15. The society is 
composed of branches ; which braneli- 
es consist of those members who re- 
side in a particular parish, .or town, or 
such other limits as are found conven- 
tent. The branches “have liberty to 
be represented in all meetings of the 
society, by a delegation of one for eve- 
ry five members of each branch res- 

ectively.” Any person, who signs 
the Constitution, and pays annually a 
sum not less than one dollar, is a mem- 
ber of the society: and any person, 
paying ten dollars at one time, becomes 
a life-member. ‘The members sare al- 
lowed to designate the object, or ob- 
jects, to which they wish to have their 
money appropriated, 

The object of this socicty is te aid 
any, or all, of those beuvevolent institu- 
tions, in our country, whieh are caleu- 
iated to promote the cause of Christ. 
The first ennual meeting of the society 
was holden at Westminster on the Ist 
Tuesday of June, 1819. 

The following branches were repre- 
sented, namely, Woodstock, Pemfret, 
Brooklyn, Westmisster, and ‘Thom- 
son. A sermon was delivered by Rev. 
dames Porter, from Joshua, 13, 1.— 
The officers chosen for the year ensu- 
ing, were, Rev. Eliphalet Lyman, Pre- 
sident, Joseph Scarborough, Esq. Mr. 
Smith W ilkinson, and Rev. Erastus 
Warned, Vice-Presidents, Rev. James 
Porter, Secretary, John H. Payson, 
Esq. Treasurer, “Rey. Messrs. Daniel 
How, and Samuel Backus, Deac. John 
Barstow, Capt. Moses Clark, and Deac. 
Job Williams, Directing Committee. 
‘The next annual meeting of the Socie- 
ty, will be held at Brooklyn, on the ist 
Tuesday of June, 1820, at 2 o’clock, 
f. 

At the time of the late annual meet- 
ing of this Society, there were nearly 
two hundred dollars in the tre “SUI. 
This sum is devoted to a_ variety 
of objects, such as Foreign Missions, 
Domestic Missions, Humane Bible So- 
ciety, Connecticut Bible Society, Yale 
College Education Society, Connecti- 
cut Asylum forthe Deaf end Dumb, 
fic. &e. This Society is yet in its in- 
fancy, and cannot boast of great things. 
it is to be hoped, however, ‘that, under 
the fostering care of heaven, its opera- 
tions will be greatly enlarged and in- 
ereased, by the —— ~ of branch So- 

cieties ia all parts of the county, and 


| Avausr, 
by the increasing exertions and patron. 
age of its present SuEparters: 


Janes Porrer, Secretary. 


The following is from the “ Frieng 
of Peace,” conducted by the Rey, 
Noah Worcester, D. D. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN GREAT BRITAaAry. 


Since the last number of the Friepg 
of Peace rs Abe ved ene copy of 
the Herald of Peace for March and one 
for April. From these it is evident 
that the good work prospers. Besidey 
a Peace ‘Association in Glasgow, the 
Society for the Promotion of Perma- 
nent and Universal Peace had eigh! 
Auxiliaries in different parts ef the 
kingdom, and forty correspondents, 
who act as Agents for the Society.— 
The moenthily receipts of the Commit. 
tee for eight months are given in the 
Herald, amounting in the whole to 
£200, 13s. sterling. The Editors 0! 
several newspapers have taken en jn- 
terest in the objects of Peace Sucietics 
and are lending their aid. Speaking of 
the Herald of Peace the Editor of the 
Piymouth and Deck Telegraph says— 

“ When we refiect on the wide was- 
ting ravages of the late pretracted wars 
with France and other countries, on 
the miseries they have inflicted both on 
governments and individuals, on the 
chasms opened in countless famili¢ 
by the cannon, the musket, and the 
sword, on the feuds and heart-burning: 
which even now rankle in too many 
vindictive bosoms, but, above all, on 
the unnatural appetite generated for 
glory, which counting as nothing the 
tears of the orphan, the e agony of the 
widow, the bloody sacrifice of humas 
victims, riots ia carnage, and delights 
in desolaticn,all for the bubble fame, or 
a glittering cross of trivial value, we 
are constrained to apynen the spiri! 
which has @ictated such a publica 
tion.” 


REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Several of the churehes in York Dis 
trict, S. C. have been favoured with @ 
‘time of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord.” Very considerable ad- 
ditions have been } s ade to the ehurebe ‘ 
in Salem, Bethes: la, “ishing Creek 
Beer sheba and Olney y- 












A revival of religion exists at Utica, 
New-York, ; ‘ 

As the fruits of a revival in Marsh- 
geld, Mass. thirty three have been ad- 
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ded to the Baptist, twenty to the 


Methodist, and four to the Congrega- 
tional church. 





Ordinations and Funstallations. 


August, 25th. The Rev. Wititsam 
fh. Sprague, was ordained pastor of 
the first church in West-Springfield, 
Viass. as colleague with the Rev. Dr. 
Lathrop.—Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 


Flint, of Hartford. Dr. Lathrop was 
ordained, August 25th, 1756. 

August 25th. The Rev. Davin D. 
Fiexip, was installed pastor of the 
church in Steckbridge, Mass. 








Ordication. 


faly 4th. The Presbyterian Church 
New-Orleans, was dedicated to the 


service of God.--Sermon by the Rev. 
Mr. Larned. 








Obituary. 


Dirp at Killingly, July 12th, Wit- 
rom Danrenson, A. M.—He was the 
son of Gen. James Danielson, of that 
town, aud was born January 20, 1790. 
With an unblemished eharacter, even 
sayoath Mr.Danielson pursued a course 
of preparatory studies, and afterwards 
resided four yearsin Yale College,main- 
faining a charaeter for industry,sobriety, 
and good proficiency. He was graduat- 
ed ia September 1811,at which time he 
shared in the frst honours of his class. 
Krom the time of his first leaving 
college, Myr. Danielson entertained 
doubts respecting the expediency of his 
studying any literary profession. ‘To 
these doubts, two causes probably 
vntvibuted: his health was never firm, 
and he was constitutionally timid and 
retiring, 
_ After teaching an academy for some 
ume, in Goshen, N. ¥. be returned to 


4.8 fathers’, and spent a number of 


‘onths, directing his attention to a va- 
‘ety of objéets, though pursuing no 
“Ourse Of professional studies with a 
“ew to practice, 
During his residence under his pa- 
‘ernal roof, he entered into solemn 
“eveaant with God, and His chureh. 
in January, 1213. He had 
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fortwo orthree years, at times, enfer- 
tained a hope that he had been renew- 
ed by the grace of God. He main- 
tained his christian character unblem- 
ished, and was a bright ornament to the 
doctrine of God his Saviour. 

Having been previously eleeted tutor 
by the corporation of Yale College, he 
entered on the duties of this office im 
the fall of the year #814. He was 
much attached to New-Haven, and 
particularly to the institution, in which 
he had become a “ man of letters, and 
aman of worth.” Here he continued 
until September, 1817. Asa tutor, he 
gave satisfaction to his greatly beloved 
and respected patron, the late venera- 
ble president Dwight, to the other 
meinbers of the faculty, and to those 
who were committed to his instruction. 

Having now wholly abandoned the 
idea of a literary profession, on leaving 
New-Haven, he gave himself to the 
pursuit of agriculture, being favourably 
situated for that employment, and 
dceming it the one most conducive to 
his health. The cultivation of the soil 
now became with him, not only a pur- 
cuit, but a science to which he applied 
himself with system and success. 

Bet soon. even here, bis prospects 
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were clouded. Early the last spring 
he was affected with pain and pressure 
in his head and eyes, which greatly 
impaired his sight. He was after this, 
unable to read, and frequently with 
difficulty, reeognized the counte- 
naneces of his most intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

This loss of sight, together with uni- 
versal debility, produced at times, some 
depression of spirits, and as he ex- 
pressed if, he thought he must be 
* contented to drag out life in dark- 
ness.” Still, however, strong hopes 
were entertained that he might speedi- 
ly regain his bodily health, and that 
with health his eyesight would return. 
{n this state he continued through the 
spring and summer, and no more seri- 
ous event than that of blindness was 
apprehended till a short time before 
his death. About four days previous 
to this event, his complaints seemed to 
increase upon him more rapidly, and 
he sunk into a lethargic state, very 
nearly resembling that of an apoplexy. 
His ideas for the most part, were, as 
might be expected, much confused. 
He was, however, able to answer ques- 
tions regularly till Sabbath evening, 
when nature became too much ex- 
hausted to admit of motion or speech ; 
respiration, however, continued till 
four o'clock on Monday morning, 
when “ he fell asleep.” 

Although the best evidence of a 
cruly happy death, isa godly life, yet 
itis aconsolation to surviving friends, 
if the departing soul, standing on the 
isthmus between time and ‘eternity, 
can look back and tell of heavenly fore- 
tastes, and glorious prospects; if in 
that trying moment it can exhibit the 
bia of faith. This consolation 

3 in the present instance enjoyed, not- 

withstanding the cloud that hung over 
the departing saint. He had lucid in- 
tervals when he prayed fervenily— 
spoke of the glorious views which he 
had had of the divine perfections—ex- 
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pressed his hope in the Saviour, and 
manifested entire resignation to the 
will of God. Had he been able ty 
converse more freely, it would have 
been gratifying. That he was able to 
say so much, isa subject of thankful. 
ness, 

By the particular desire of the mip 
ister of the place, the Rev. M, 
Larned of Canterbury, preached at 
the funeral, from Rey. xiv. 13. “ And 
l heard a voice from heaven saying un. 
to me write, blessedare the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth, yea 
saith the spirit, that they may rest from 
their labours, and their works do fol- 
low them.” A numerous concourse of 
sympathising friends paid the last tri- 
bute of respect to the deceased. 

By this event a father and mother in 
the decline of life, with several broth- 
ers and sisters, together with nume- 
rous relatives and acquaintance, are 
deeply afflicted ; society is deprived o: 
one on whom hung many hopes, and 
the church with which Mr. Danielson 
was connected of one of its usefsl 
members; but the Lord hath done it, 
and though mysterious, it is right. 

In view of this mournful event we 
are emphatically taught, the vanity of 
the most flattering earthly prospects, 
and this soleinn providence exhorts all, 
but especi ially the young, to be ready, 


for in such an hour as the y think not the 


son of man cometh. 


Diep, at Bath, Richmond County 
Georgia, on Friday the 6th instant, the 
Rev. Egenezer B. CatpweE ct, lately 
of Massachusetts, Pastor of the Con 
gregational Church, and Rector of the 
Academy at W aynesborough, Burke 
County —Mr. Caldwell “ had retired 
from W aynesborough during the sum- 
mer months, and while at Bath was 
attacked by the typhus fever, which. 
in the course of twenty days, termi- 
nated a life, devoted to the service of 
the Redeemer’s Church.” 





Answers to Correspondents. 


O. D.; Observator; Thelos; 


A Connecticut Clergymar 


S.L.M.; R.T.; 


Z.O.A.; T.L.; and several communications without sigua tures, have been re 


ceived, and are under consideration. 





